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PREFACE <3'788 


"A history of the founding of the Church in South Dakota has long been 
needed. Various denominational accounts have been written by church hister- 
ians and others, but no attempt has been made to write a composite history. 

A series of articles by this author, “The Founding of the Church in 
South Dakota," began appearing in the Sioux Falls Argus.Leader, April 6, 
1952. The present work includes most of the material in these articles, 
omits a good deal, and greatly expands the whole. 


Ultimately it is intended that there will be several parts to this work. 


These will include (1) separate denominational histories by various authors, 
and (2) a county by county compilation of church activities as they have ap- 
peared in historical accounts dealing with the territory, the*state, and its 
counties. Local church histories, as they have appeared in anniversary edi- 


- tions of newspapers and community histories, have had to be omitted. 


The present volume deals only with the introduction of Christianity un- 
til about the year 1900. The first 34 pages consider the period before set- 
tlement began; the next 54 deal with the period as settlement began, 1857- 
1870; and the last part gives a summary of the activities of the churches 


“until 1900, Other parts to appear in the near future will complete the work. 


By 1870, when the white settlers numbered about 10,000, the following 
churches had been founded in the state: Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Methodist, 


‘Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, and Episcopal. These same denomina-~ 


tions today compose about nine-tenths of the total for the state. 
- No one realizes better than the author the shortcomings of this book. 
Printing would have heen too expensive both for the author and for the buyer, 


. due to the small buying public. Therefore, mimeographing was resorted to. 


Many intexesting bits of local church history have had to be omitted. 
Several church statistical tables, a bibliography, and a complete index 
will be found at the end of this volume. 


South Dakota State College — Donald Dean Parker 
Brookings, S.D., Jan. 1, 1962 - ° Head, *History Department 
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This small book is Heaieeted tothe scores of consecrated men who came 
to ; Dakota Territory to lay the foundations of the Christian Church in this 
new region, -.also to the lay people, the settlers and homesteaders, who 
supported them with their service, their SS and their offerings. 


A recent local history of the region first ‘settled in South Dakota put 
it this way: “Every pioneer community owed much to the Men With God. Their 
perseverance in time of trial, their complete dedication to the precepts 
of Christianity, and their unselfish devotion to the cause of spiritual 

betterment of their parish groups made them stand out as true. disciples of 
God and leaders of men. 
"Many are the stories told of the pioneer church, the difficulties 
encountered, the hardships endured, and the determination of the members 
that their church must endure. 

“There was virtually no means of communication and only crude methods - 
of travel. People walked to church, others rode on stoneboats drawn by 
oxen.... In the early days church services were held in the homes of the 
congregation, or in. a centrally located school house if that were available. 
«see Circuit riding preachers were common. They served several parishes 
due to sparse church membership and inadequacy of financial support. 

“Many of these early Men of God did more than fill the pulpit on Sun- 
day. They helped plant and harvest the crops. They ministered to the 
Sick until the doctor came. They fought prairie fires and did yeoman ser- 
vice in the terrible floods. Some taught school. They waged a ceaseless 
war against.the evils-of intemperance. No history...is complete without 
a song of praise for these shepherds of men‘and builders of Christian 
Brotherhood...." Wakonda Community History, Clay County) 
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FOUNDING THE CHURCH IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
| _ By Dr. Donald D.: Parker i eras 
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Before Settlement Began 


The earliest mention of Christianity within the borders of what is now 
South Dakota was made in 1743, In that year the Verendrye party of four 
young French Canadians visited, from March 19 to April 2, the present area 
of Fort Pierre, while residing with the Arikara Indians who lived near by. 
The leader wrote: "They had a man with them who had been raised among the 
Spaniards and spoke that language as well as his mother tongue. I question-~ 
ed him often and he told...that he had been baptized and had never forgot- 
ten his prayers. I asked him if it were easy to travel there; he replied 
that it was far, and that the road was full of dangers..-it would take at 
least twenty days to make the journey on horse-back." 

An occasional French Canadian fur trader.visited the region beginning 
about the 1750s, and English traders began to visit. it from the north about 
the 1780s, which was also about the time when the first white men, French 
Canadians, began to live permanently in we state, marrying Indian wives 
after the native fashion. 

The 1790s saw a great deal of exploredion and fur trading in South Da-~ 
kota as more traders ascended the Missouri from St. Louis or came overland 
from Quebec. Though some of these left short accounts of their visits they 
were silent on the matter of religion. Undoubtedly some of them were in 
such danger at times that they must have offered prayers for their safety. 
Among these men of the 1790s were at least six Frenchmen, a Spaniard, a 
Welshman, and two Scots. 

In 1804 and 1806 the state was to see its largest number of white men 
for the first time. This was the Lewis and Clark expedition of forty-five 
young men. Most were of old American stock, though there were several 

' French-speaking men and the state's:‘first Negro visitor, York. The two _ 
captains were both Episcopalians, John Ordway was a Congregationalist, and 
Patrick Gass was a Presbyterian. The expedition’s journals have nothing to 
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say about Christianity, and apparently no attention was. paid to the Sabbath. 
. One or more of these early explorers may have brought along a Bible, 
but none is mentioned until missionaries arrived in 1840, However, it seems 
highly probable that one or more Bibles had entered the state before 1840, 
Joseph LaFramboise, for example, established a trading post at Fort Pierre 


~ in 1817, crossing overland from Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, with two half- 


breed Frenchmen and a party of Sioux. They carried with-them a quantity of. 
light goods to be traded to the Indians on the Missouri. 
It is said that LaFramboise on all his journeys in the borders of Min- — 
nesota and Dakota kept with him a small but choice collection of books which 
he read diligently and traded to other white men who might have books to ex- 
change. He may have had a Bible with him, for he came from a religious fam- 
ily. His father had been killed eight years earlier in Michigan while he 
knelt in prayer with his family in the evening. A treacherous Winnebago 
shot him through the window. 
LaFramboise was three fourths French and a quarter Cttawa Indian. His 


highly accomplished sister married a brother of President Franklin Pierce.. 


After leaving Fort Pierre the trader lived for a time at Big Stone Lake, at 
Flandreau from 1622 to 1627, in Deuel County in 1832-33, and died on the 
Minnesota river in 1856. His daughter, Julia, was well educated and was ac- 
tive in Presbyterian, mission work at the time of her death in 1871 at the 
age of 28. 

As a young man, the noted explorer, Jedediah Strong: Smith, accompanied 
the Ashley expedition of 1823 to the Arikara villages near the present site 
of Mobridge. It is said of him that he was a devout Methodist and in all 
his wanderings began each day with Bible-reading and prayer. After an Ind- 
jan massacre near Mobridge he knelt on the deck of the keelboat Yellowstone 
on the morning of June 2, 1823 and offered a fervent prayer, said to be the: 


_ first public prayer ever recorded in the state. The celebrated Hugh Glass, 


writing to the father of one of the men killed, stated that "Mr. Smith, a 

young man of our company, made a powerful prayer pete moved us all. greatly, 

and I am persuaded John died in peace.” pare 
To punish the Arikaras two hundred fifty: soldiers came up the Missouri 

from Fort Atkinson near Council Bluffs. They were joined by sixty fur trad- 

ers and several hundred Sioux. In the three-day battle which followed there 
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“must have been some among the white men who prayed for victory and their own 


safety. 

In the War of 1812 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish birth, kept the Sioux along 
the Missouri loyal to the American cause. In May 1812 he brought eighty- 
seven men from St. Louis to engage in the fur trade. Just inside the state - 
from North Dakota he built Fort Manuel. His clerk on December 20, 1812 
recorded: "This evening the wife of Charbonneau, a Snake Squaw, died of a 


_ putrid fever. She was a good and the best woman. in the Fort, aged about 


25 years. She left a fine infant girl." This was the famous Sakakawea, the 
Bird Woman, who accompanied the Lewis and Clark expedition. Hostile Yank- 
tonai Sioux, working for the British, burned the fort and caused its aband- 
onment on March 5, 1813, with a loss of fifteen of Lisa‘s men. 

After the war there was a great revival in the fur trade on the Upper 
Missouri, the region from Council Bluffs to its headwaters. “It is said 
that in 1622, there were more than a thousand men, chiefly from St. Louis, 
employed in the fur-trade of the upper Missouri and five hundred on the 
Mississippi." Large’ numbers continued to come during the next several 
decades. These fur traders often were in danger of their lives and, cer-~ 
tainly, not all of them were godless. Many of them must have fervently 
prayed at times for their own safety and for their families back home. 

Lakes Big Stone and Traverse in northeastern South Dakota had been con- 
tinuously visited by fur traders since about 18CO. On July 22, 1823 Wajor 
Stephen H. Long and his party of twenty-four, about half of whom were sol- 
diers, reached Big Stone Lake via the Minnesota river from Fort Snelling. 
The two volume account of the expedition has one of the first and fullest 
accounts of the religion of the Sioux, or Dakotas, but only one short State- 
ment about Christianity, namely: 

"The ideas of the Dacotas, respecting a future state, differ but little’ 
from those of other Indians¢; and we may receive them with less diffidence, 
as they have had but little intercourse with missionaries, whether Catholic 
or otherwise; still, in some of their credences, as related to us, it was 
impossible not to discover a few of the doctrines of eae A which 
had probably crept in unnoticed by them." 

The foregoing statement is doubtless overdrawn. So far as we know the’ 


4 _ . : oh 
Dakotas of the boundary lakes region had had no contact with missionaries 
up to that time and were not to have any for another decade or longer. 

The first missionary effort to Christianize the Sioux of South Dakota 
and western Minnesota began in 1835 at Lac qui Parle, a ten mile widening 
of the Minnesota river, thirty-five miles southeast of Big Stone Leake and 
thirty east of the state boundary. It was about two hundred miles up the 
Minnesota river from Fort Snelling, the only place of white settlement in 
the state. 

The mission at Lac qui Parle when fully staffed included about a half 
dozen families, all working under the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, which included Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
though the latter predominated in Minnesota. Dr. Thomas Smith Williamson 
was the first to arrive in 1835 with his wife. He had studied both theol- 
ogy and medicine. He was accompanied west by Alexander G. Huggins and his 
family. While they were at Fort Snelling, en route to Lac qui Parle, they 
assisted in organizing the first Christian church, Presbyterian by organi- 
zation, in what became in 1858 the state of Hinnesota. The two missionary 
families arrived at Lac qui Parle, having been invited by the fur trader, 
Joseph Renville, on July 9, 1835. 

Until that time there had been no effort made to civilize and Christ- 
ianize the warlike tribes of the Sioux. “With the exception of a few hund- 
red words gathered by army officers and others, the Dakota language was un- 
written. This was to be learned, mastered; which was found to be no small 
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undertaking, especially to one who had attained the age of thirty-five years. - 


While men of less energy and pluck would have.e.ebeen content to work as best 
they could through an interpreter, Dr. Williamson persevered, and in less 
than two years was preaching Christ to them, in the language in which they 
had been born. He never spoke it easily, nor just like an Indian, but he 
was readily understood by those who were accustomed to hear him.” 

The two mission families were joined on September 13, 1837 by Rev. 
Stephen Return Riggs and his wife, Mary. His book, “Mary and I ~ Forty 
Years With the Sioux," tells the story of their devoted mission life. 

A few days after their arrival Mary wrote: "Yesterday was the Sabbath, 
and such a Sabbath as I never before enjoyed. Although the day was cold and 
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5 
Sstormy...twenty~five Indians and part~bloods assembled at eleven o'clock in 
our school-room for public worship. Excepting a prayer, all the exercises 
were in Dakota and French, and most of them in the former language. Could 
you have seen these Indians kneel with stillness and order, during prayer, 
and rise and engage in singing hymns in their own tongue, led by one of 
their own tribe, I am sure your heart would have been touched. ‘The hymns 
were composed by Mr. Renville the trader, who is probably three-fourths 
Sioux." 

A short time later Mr. Riggs wrote: "The missionary work began now to 
open before us. The village at Lac-aui-parle consisted of about 400 per- 
sons, chiefly of the Wahpaton, or Leaf-village band of the Dakotas. They 
were very poor and very proud. Mr. Renville, as a half~breed and fur-trad-- 
er, had acquired an unbounded influence over many of them. They were will~ 
ing to follow his leading. And so the young men of his soldiers’ lodge 


' were the first, after his own family, to learn to read. On the Sabbath, 
_ there gathered into this lower room twenty or thirty men and women, but 


mostly women, to hear the Word as prepared by Dr. Williamson with Mr. Ren 
ville*s aid. A few Dakota hymns had been made, and were sung under the 
leadership of Mr. Huggins or young Mr. Joseph Renville. Mr. Renvilie and 
Mr. Pond made the prayers in Dakota. Early in the year 1836, a church had 
been organized, which at this time contained seven native members, chiefly 
from Mr. Renville‘s household. And in the winter which followed our ar-_ 
rival nine were added, making a native church of sixteen, of whom one half 
were full-blood Dakota women, and in the others the Dakota blood greatly 
predominated." 

While Huggins tried to teach the Indians to farm, Williamson, Riggs, 
and Renville were occupied with the difficult task of translating parts of 
the Bible and hymns into the Dakota language. Williamson knew French and 
would read from Renville*s French Bible. Renville listened and gave the 
meaning in Dakota as the missionaries wrote it down. In this laborious 
manner during the winter of 1637-38, wrote Riggs, “a pretty good transla- 
tion of the. Gospel of Mark was completed, besides some fugitive chapters — 
from other parts. In the following winters the Gospel of John was trans- 
lated in the same way." 

The Christian Indians at Lac qui Parle may have been the first of 


- their race to carry the new religion with them westward into Dakota Terri 


tory. This they could have done as they made their hunting and trapping 
excursions each fall and spring. 

In 1840, three years after his arrival at Lac qui Parle, Riggs made a 
trip overland to Fort Pierre, accompanied by Huggins. Their purpose was to 
learn if the Sioux in that region were ready for mission work to be started 
among them. Their route led them west from the Minnesota, or St. Peter's, 
river, up on the Coteau de Prairie in eastern South Dakota to Chanonpa, or 
Lake of the Two Woods, in northwest Deuel County, and west to the Jacques, 
or James, river, and thence to Fort Pierre. During the first part of their 
trip they were under the care of the chief Itewakinyan, or Thunder Face. 
The following account appeared in the Missionary Ferald of January 1841; 

"On the 2d of September, 1840, Mr. Huggins and myself commenced this 
journey. We took two horses and a cart, carrying with us a tent, some small 
presents for the Indians, and such provisions as we thought necessary. We 
left Lac Qui Parle with a party of Indians who were starting on a buffalo 
hunt. 

“The horses, women and children and “pga were all heavily laden with 
kettles, various articles of clothing, and corn for provision until they 
should reach the buffalo hunt. In consequence of this our marches were 
extremely short, only about six or eight, or at most ten miles a day, and 
that was sufficiently long enough for most of our party. 

"The little girls, some of them just able to totter along through the 
grass, were obliged to carry packs, while their brothers, often much lar- 
ger than they, carried only bows and arrows, and, at will, sported along 
the way. Often these little ones came into camp weary, but such is native 
elasticity, that, no sooner had they thrown down their packs, than they 
were ready for their sports again. 

“Leaving Lac Qui Parle, we passed up the Inkpa, a small stream which 


“comes into the St. Peter's River about a mile above the mission house, 


This stream has its source in the Coteau and its direction is a few degrees 
north of east. We kept near this little river for the purpose of obtaining 


wood and water, neither of which could be found had we pursued a direct 


route, This part of the prairie is preset and some of the small hills 
are somewhat stony. 
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"In a little more than thirty miles from home we commenced ascending 
the "Coteau Des Prairie." At the place of our ascent the slope was very 
gentle and we had traveled about four miles before we reached the highest 
elevation, which is somewhat less than five hundred feet above the prairie 
at its base.... At Chanonpa, which consisted of a number of lakes, the 
Indians represented one as poisonous, 

"We had agreed with Itewakinyan, the chief man of the party, to con- 
tinue with them in their slow marches until we had reached the valley of 
the Jacques, from which we were to have a guide who would proceed with us 
more rapidly to Ft. Pierre. 

"Traveling thus slowly was somewhat tedious, but it gave us abarait 
opportunity to examine the country, and become acquainted with those who 
composed our party. We knew we were in company with those who were re- 
puted to be the greatest thieves and the most vile-mouthed of the nation. 
This last we found true to a greater extent than we had supposed. The 
former unenviable distinction they may still hold, but as we cast in our 
lots, in a sense among them, and were under the protection of the chief 
of robbers, we Jost nothing. And I may remark further, that the good hand 
of our God was upon us to deliver us from evil. 

"Before we started, the Indians here had seen a great many ‘Sioux 
in that way.* They had repeatedly told us that the Sioux on the Missouri 
were so bad, that the best we could hope for was to escape with our lives. 
They most certainly would plunder us of our horses and other things. This 
was not so. Froma thread to a shoe-lachet we lost nothing by theft. 

"The sixth day after leaving home when we were encamped at Chanonpa, 
the old residence of Itewakinyan and his band, we heard that one of his 
younger brothers meditated evil against us. He is a most malignant man, 
and has for a long time been very jealous of his older brother. He had 
left Lac Qui Parle before we did, and, spending some weeks at Big Stone 
Lake, had proceeded across to meet our party before they entered the 
buffalo region. 

"The two encampments were now some ten miles apart, when a messenger 
came to our camp and told us that Kinikanpi, the younger brother, had de- 
clared he would break up our cart and kill our horses, besides doing other 


mischief to his brother and others of the party. He had sometime last 
summer forbidden our making this tour. He had some difficulty with Mr. 
Renville in trade, and now his old jealousy of his brother was renewed, 
by knowing that we were going under his convoy. 

“This news produced no little anxiety in our camp. They all professed 
to believe the Kinikanpi would do as he had said. Some advised our return, 
but we did not think it our duty to do so, until we had seen the threat 
actually put into execution. In this state of things Itewakinyan agreed 
to change his first plan, and send two young men with us from the place 
where we then were, a few miles beyond Chanonpa. 

"The next morning we rose before day, and passed on by the camp of 
those who sought to do us evil. On our return as he had passed to the 
north of our course, we saw him not. Thus the Lord delivered us out of 
his hand. 

"The day we left, the caravan brought us into the buffalo region, 
when our guides killed one, and two other young men killed another. Here 
and the next day, when we saw another herd of these inhabitants of the 
prairie, we had some difficulty in preventing our guides from turning back. 

They were young men who from their boyhood had been accustomed to the 
buffalo chase, and now the sight of the eyes affected the heart. They were 
anxious to be engaged in their old sport. But by some additional presents 
we induced them to proceed, still fearing every day the same scene would 
be acted over until we advanced so far that the power of attraction drew 
them forward. | 

"About sixty miles from Lac Qui Parle, we crossed several brooks, 
which are the head waters of the Sioux river. The valley of this river 
makes a break in the Coteau de Prairie and causes it to pass down in two 
wings; but at the time we crossed the small streams mentioned above, we 
could scarcely discover any interruption to the high prairie, except the 


‘ravines in which the streams flow. 


"In eight days after leaving the company, making fifteen in all from 


Lac Qui Parle, two of which were Sabbaths, on which we rested, we reached 


Ft. Pierre. There we were kindly received by Mr. Campbell, who was in 
charge of the establishment, by Mr. Bouis and others, whom we found willing 


..to give us all of the assistance in their power. badle “iat ee 
| "After remaining four days at the Fort, including one Sabbath, We 
. commenced our homeward journey, coming for the most part by the way in- 
which we went. In eleven days, one of which was the Loryd*s day, on ii oh. 
alone on the wide prairie, Mr. H. and myself endeavored to worship the 
God of our fathers, we reached home and found that our Heavenly. Father 
had kindly protected our families and the other members of the mission 
during our absence. wRRE Ton 
"The whole tour occupied thirty days. The distance from this place 
we estimated at-245 miles, At the border of the Missouri Coteau our 
guides left us. From that place we returned alone, a distance of 175 miles. 
We met with two small companies - of Indians, from one of which we received 
‘a supply of fresh buffalo meat." . 
Riggs wrote of his 1840 visit: "At Fort Pierre we found about one 
hundred Indian lodges, a part of whom were Yanktons and part Tetons. We 
_ expected to have met more Indians at the fort.” 
Doane Robinson in his history of the Sioux states: "On a Sunday Dr. 
Riggs preached and Mr. Huggins sang hymns to them in the fort. This was 
undoubtedly the first formal religious service on the Missouri River above 
the Sioux River. Long Buffalo, a Teton, was particularly impressed and 
called upon Dr. Riggs repeatedly to learn more of his teachings. They 
were, too, interested in learning to read and write but would not send any 
of their young people so far away as Lac qui Parle to attend school. Dr, 
‘Riggs recommended that the board establish a mission in the neighborhood 
of Fort Pierre, but either the right man or else the means was not forth- 
coming and nothing was done, and it remained for the son of Dr. Riggs, not 
yet born at the time of this visit, to go to that locality thirty-three 
: years later and establish the first Protestant mission." Robinson adds 
. this footnote: "Dr. Riggs did not have much faith that Long Buffalo and ~ 
his people comprehended the purpose of his mission. He thought his inter- 
est was largely curiosity, together with a desire to show off." 
Robinson’ states that Riggs “estimated the total strength of all of 
‘the Tetons at 13,000, of the Yanktons at 2,400 and the Yanktonais at 4,000. 
eee 10 this the Santees were added at 5, 500 making the total strength of 
the Dakotas in 1840 about 25,000 souls." 
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Both missionaries were devout men and, as Riggs states, they rested on 
“the Lord's day, on which, alone on the wide prairie" they “endeavored to 
worship the God of our fathers." Two Sundays were. spent traveling toe: i": 
Fort Pierre and one returning. From an estimate of distances traveled and 
time spent, it seems likely that as they went west the Sabbath was observed 
in northeastern Deuel County and in the area where Faulk, Hyde, and Hand 
counties meet. Returning, the Sabbath seemingly was spent in Clark County. 
They would have had a Bible along and probably a hymn book. Reading of 
scripture, audible or silent prayer, and perhaps some hymn singing would 
have been included in their worship. It is quite probable also that they 
observed daily devotions and, if so, Christian prayers and Bible reading 
for perhaps the first time took place in September 1840 in the following 
counties in addition to those named above: Codington, Spink, Sully, and 
Hughes. 

Upon his return to Lac qui Parle, Riggs continued with Williamson the 
translation of the Bible into the Dakota language and the compiling of a 
grammar and dictionary in that tongue. These were of immense value to all 
later persons, missionaries and others, who had anything to do with the 
Sioux Indians, 

While Rev. Stephen Return Riggs was the first Protestant missionary to 
visit South Dakota, the first Catholic missionary to do so was Father 
Pierre-Jean DeSmet. On May 11, 1839, coming up the Missouri from St. 
Louis, he encamped at the mouth of the Vermillion where he baptized a 

_ number of children. These were undoubtedly the first baptisms within the 
sta te 6 ; 

The next year DeSmet and another Jesuit, Father Christian Hoecken, as- 
cended the Missouri through the state. While at Fort Pierre and Fort Look- 
out, Hoecken baptized several persons. Later he did the same near Vermil- 
lion. Hoecken was again briefly in the state in 1850. De. Smet passed: 
through the state many times before his death in 1873, though his visits 

-each time were of short.duration. baxen. 

A French Jesuit, Father Augustine Ravoux, came.to this country in ]883 
and was ordained in 1840. In August 1841 he was appointed to work among 
the Sioux. Among other places in Minnesota, he spent two or three months. 
early in 1842 at Lac qui Parle with Joseph Renville, studying. Dakota and 
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translating a book into that language, on which project he was also engaged 
during the winter of 1842-43 at Chaska. 

Sister Mary Claudia Duratschek, 0.S.B., states: "In April, 1843, 
Father Ravoux sought the bishop‘s aid for the printing of his book... (The 
Path to the House of God.) This work...later proved a God-send to the 
Benedictine and Jesuit missionaries when they began their labors among 
the Sioux of South Dakota." 

In 1845 Ravoux crossed northeastern South Dakota to Fort Pierre. 
Though Kingsbury mistakenly states the trip was made in 1842, he writes: 
"On this trip the Father was accompanied and protected by half-breed Indian 
guides. No doubt after reaching what is now South Dakota he held religious 
services at the various camps occupied by him on his journey from the eas- 
tern border to Fort Pierre. One such celebration of mass occured at the 
crossing of the James River, probably in what is now Brown County. In all 
probability this was the first formal den his service by the Catholics 
in what is now South Dakota...." 

The place of this mass is supposed to be in the vicinity of Sand Lake, 
where on July 4, 1939, the Catholic Order of Foresters erected a monument. 

Ravoux went on to Fort Pierre and then descended the Missouri. Accor- 
ding to Sister Claudia, "At Fort Bouis on the Big Bend, Cnief Four Bears 
listened to Father Ravoux‘'s instruction. Suddenly he embraced him and 
exclaimed, ‘It is long since the whites have been amongst us, and never 
before have we heard them speak on such important subjects.‘ The mission- 
ary baptized eighteen children and an eighty year old man. The Indians 
urged the priest to remain among them, but his three months® leave of ab- 
‘sence had almost expired and he returned to St. Peter. On the journey 
down the river, the steamboat stopped long enough at Fort Vermillion for 
Father Ravoux to baptize a young Siovx woman." 

Two years later, in 1847, according to Sister Claudia, “Bishop Loras 
in St. Louis met some Catholic fur traders from Fort Pierre who implored 
-him to send them a priest to baptize their wives and children. In response 
to their entreaty, the Bishop asked Father Ravoux to go to Dakota. Start- 
ing out with a small party from Minnesota, in constant peril from unfriend- 
ly savages, and once in imminent danger of death from thirst, Father Ravoux 
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crossed into Dakota, ministering to the natives and half breeds along the 
route. The party reached Fort Pierre, then the principal post of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, toward the end of July, 1847. The priest found, encamped 
around the post, more than eighty tents of different bands of Sioux. In his 
report of the mission, Father Ravoux wrote: ‘The agent of the company, the 
interpreters and the other employees were all very kind to me. In the fort | 
they spoke the English, the French and the Sioux languages. “Preach the 
gospel to every creature." So I did with pleasure all the time I was there, 
at least as much or as often as possible. I married but one couple, bap- 
tized thirteen children who had Catholic parents, and fifty-five belonging 
to the Sioux nation at the request of their parents. Two or three years 
‘before, Father De Smet had also baptized a certain number of their children, 
1 did the same, hoping that in a few years, if not before, they would have 
among them a Catholic missionary. ‘" 

Father Ravoux’s own account of his visit to the American Fur Company's 
post at Fort Pierre in 1845 and 1847 does not mention what may have been the 
first baptism in northeastern South Dakota. On July 10, 1845, he baptized 
Marie Elizabeth McLeod, daughter of Martin McLeod, a trader at Hartford 
Beach, half way along the west side of Big Stone Lake. The girl was born 
about a year earlier at the lake. This date and location may reveal the 
month, July, and the northern route Ravoux took across the northern part of 
the state to Sand Lake on the James River. This was the first visit of a 
Catholic priest to the Big Stone area, though Ravoux visited Lake Traverse 
in 1842, 

Kingsbury states that Ravoux visited South Dakota by way of Sioux Falls 
and Vermillion in 1644, but cites no proof of his statement. He suggests 
that mass was celebrated "at all these places including Sioux Falls," but 
until further proof is furnished, Ravoux'’s supposed visit to Sioux Falls 
and Vermillion will have to be considered very doubtful, even improbable. 

No Indians, half-breeds, or traders were living at the falls when the first 
recorded visits of white men were made there in 1832, 1844, and 1856, 

A Mormon group of about ninety or a hundred persons sojourned at Fort 
Vermillion for about a year in 1845 and 1846. Isaac Riddle, as a boy of 
15, was in the company led by James Emmett. In 1902 he wrote: "We struck. 


i3 
the Missouri River twenty miles above Vermillion, where we ran into four 


or five of the fur-traders who then lived at Vermillion, The river then 
being high and our company not having boats to cross it with, through the 
‘kindness of the fur-traders we accompanied them down to the fort, and there 
spent the balance of that season and the following winter." 

Emmett*s company had left Nauvoo, Illinois, following the murder of 

_ Joseph Smith, June 27, 1844. They ascended the Iowa valley with wagons, 
- oxen, and household goods, and spent the next winter about ten miles above 
Iowa City, where they built log cabins. Another group spent the winter 
near Marshalltown. Early in March 1845 Emmett's company began to move 
westward across northern Iowa, enduring untold difficulties and privations. 
They crossed the Big Sioux about due east of Vermillion. Fort Vermillion 
was close to the boundary between Clay and Yankton counties. They arrived 
there on June 7, 1845, and, having no boats to cross the Missouri, decided 
to remain there for a time. 

Shortly after their arrival an interesting event took place, as re- 
lated by James Holt. "We made a feast for them giving them the best we had. 
Emmett handed the chief Henry the Book of Mormon to read, and after he had 
read the preface and explained it to his comrades, they all gave a great 
‘shout for joy. They danced, sang, shouted, and had a joyful time. Emmett 
asked them why they were so happy. They told him that their great chief, 
who had died twenty years ago, had told them that the whites would bring 
them in this very year, the record of their forefathers. They had almost 
‘forgotten it until he-had presented him with this book. They felt to re- 

. joice, because the words of their Prophet had come to pass. Emmett told 

_ them that he was traveling through their country to preach them the Gospel 
that was found in that book, and that his intentions were to travel on to 
the Rocky Mountains where his people wished to go and settle. They told 
him that it was a long way to the mountains; that he would have great 
waters to cross, and great plains where there was no water and when he got . 
to the Rocky Mountains, he would find no buffalo; and that his women and 
children would starve. They wished him and his people to stop with them 

- and learn them to farm; anyway, he must notgo any farther this season, 

.for it was late and he was perfectly welcome to take his men and hunt, and | 
kill all of the buffalo around here they wished. ‘They could help him and 
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14 
they should not be molested in any manner. We went out in a few days and 
killed two or three loads of buffalo which greatly helped us in our provi-~ 
sions. After Emmett had been promised protection by the Indians, he took 
John Butler and went back to Nauvoo, to have a council with the Twelve, as 
he had promised." 

Two Mormon emissaries from Nauvoo, guided by Emmett and Butler, visi- 
ted the colony in mid-September and learned of Bmmett's high-handed conduct 
toward his followers. One of the men, Elder John S. Fullmer, reported: 
"Emmett's Camp contained about one hundred souls and were in better condi- 
tion than we expected to find them; they were tolerably well provided with 
provisions, but somewhat destitute of clothing. They feasted us on soup 
and milk and urged us to eat heartily of dried buffalo meat.... 

"Notwithstanding our caution and prudence, Elder Sherwood and I were: 
taken with violent ague and fever, and for a week or more were unable to 
attend to business, during which time Bnmett sought to get the advantage 
of us by intimating to the company that something was wrong with us, that 
the Lord was displeased with us, etc. John L. Butler with a few others had 
spirit enough to understand the spirit of these charges. Upon Elder Sher- 
wood‘s recovery, he rebaptized John L. Butler and re-ordained him. I was 
then carried to the river and rebaptized for my health by Elder John L, 
Butler and walked back, and was so far recovered in a few days as to be 
able to attend council. 

"We explained our mission to the people, and gave what instruction we 
could, as to their temporal affairs. ... Emmett opposed us and finally 
claimed equal authority with-us. This drew forth our papers which gave us 
the presidency.... The Saints went forth and were all xrebaptized by Elder 
John L. Butler, 

"To obviate any trouble with Emmett after we should be gone, we ap- 
pointed him the president of the camp, with instructions. ‘They were to 
remain where they were, build-cabins for the winter, procure what buffalo 
meat they could by sending out organized parties, to conciliate the friend- 
Ship of the Indians, and prepare themselves for any instructions they might 
receive from Nauvoo in the spring, anticipating a Tamoval to some place 
unknown. 

Elders Fullmer, Sherwood, and Butler left Emmett's camp at Fort Vermil- 
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: “ak lion on October 3, 1845, leaving their horses behind. A dispute arose over 
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the horses, which Theophile Bruguier bought against Bmmitt's wishes, and it 
. was with great difficulty that the entire group escaped a massacre at the | 
: hands of a thousand and more Yankton Sioux, egged on by the fur trader, 

Bruguier. "He stimulated them by giving them whiskey, and sold guns and 
ammunition on credit, in case they would wipe out the entire camp. Eagle 
promised to do so." Bruguier had married two daughters of the head chief, 
Eagle, and thus had great influence over him. 

But the Mormons had a friend in a half-breed chief, named Ongee, or 
Henry, who used his considerable influence to calm Eagle and the lesser - 
chiefs, who always had difficulty in restraining the young warriors who 
were eager to take scalps and thus obtain prestige. 

James Holt related what happened after Henry's pacifying efforts. 
"This sobered the chiefs, and they in company with Henry came on a run to 
intercept the Indians and met them at our camp in the act of raising their 
guns to shoot us down. The chiefs ran in among them knocking their guns 
right and left, and shouted to them to stop. They nearly had a war between 
themselves before the chiefs were able to stop them, for the Indians were 
so drunk that they were hard to control.. By their own chiefs, however, they 
were brought under subjection, before they shed any of our blood, but our 
people were greatly frightened, especially our women and children, who 
cried and screamed, thinking we were all going to be massacred. But the 
hand of God seemed to be over us. And we escaped by almost a miracle, for 
during the skirmish between chiefs and Indians, there were a great many guns 
discharged and the bullets whistled among our wagons, some over and some 
under, and several in close contact to the inmates of our camp. 

"The Indians now all swore vengeance on the Frenchman, whom they now 
called a murderer, and went to kill him, but he kept forted up, and dared 
not go without the walls, for fear of them for some time. But they got a 
chance by fall to shoot him. They only wounded, and...he recovered." 

ee Isaac Riddle visited the locality in June 1901 and related some events 
E of the period fifty-five years earlier. ‘We first struck up the Missouri 
| in 1845 with 30 families. A little below old Fort Vermillion, S.D., we 
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fenced in over 2,000 acres of bottom land along the Missouri, the south 
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line being fenced by the Big Muddy itself. Here we put in a crop and spent 
the winter of 1845-46." He also wrote: "In the spring of 1846 we laid out 
a large farm and calculated to raise some grain in a bend of the river a 
few miles below the old fort. And while these preparations were going on, 
some of our leading men went back to Nauvoo in the winter of 1845-46 and 
found the saints, though the pressure of the mob, breaking up and egy ing 
their homes and starting west for the Rocky Mountains. 

"And our men who had gone back brought word from the leading men of 
the church for our little company to pull up stakes where we were and move 
down the river and join the main body of the church...wnich we did and 
arrived there early in May 1846; we got there ahead of the first emigration 
from Nauvoo by about one month...." 

Evidently some of Enmett‘s colony left Fort Vermillion early than the 
main group. Lyman Hinman wrote: "We remained at said place until the 19th 
of February on which day myself and family and 6 others started for Council 
Bluffs said to be 150 miles down the River at which place we arrived on the 
15theor MerCliasss 

It is quite probable that the first white child born in South Dakota 
was born during the eleven month sojourn of the Mormons at Fort Vermillion. 
Most of the couples of the thirty families were young. One report mentions 
ninety persons upon their arrival and a later report gives the number as a 
hundred. 

Meanwhile, in the 1840s, Father De Smet was making several trips through 
South Dakota. After his first visit in 1639 he ascended the Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains, passing through Nebraska. Returning through North Dakota 
in 1840, he wrote: "On the 6th of Cctober we started from the Mandan village 
for Fort Pierre...a Canadian...accompanied us. The Commandant of the Fort 
had recommended to us...to be on our guard...." On the ninth day traveling 
by land they were in Blackfoot Sioux territory when they were suddenly accos- 
ted by Indians whose chief demanded why they tried to conceal their movements. 

"Dressed in my cassock with a crucifix on my breast, -- a costume I 
always wear in the Indian country, -- it appeared to me that I was the sub- 
ject of his particular enquiry. He asked the Canadian what kind of man I 
was, The Frenchman said I was a Chief, a Black-gown, the man who spoke to. 
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the Great Spirit. He assumed ‘immédiately a milder countenance, ordered 
his men to lay down their arms, and we performed the ceremonies of shaking 
hands and smoking. He then invited me to accompany them to the village, 
situated only at a short distance. It consisted of about a thousand souls, 
I pitched my tent at some distance...and invited the graat chief to partake 
of a supper with me. As I said grace before meal, he enquired of the Cana- 
dian what I was about. He is addressing the Great Spirit, was the reply, . 
in gratitude for the food he has granted us. The chief nodded a sign of. 
approbation. Shortly after, twelve warriors, in full costume, stretched 
a large buffalo robe before the place where Isat. The chief, taking me 
by the arm, invited me to sit. I was under the impression that there was 
question again of smoking.... Judge of my astonishment, when the twelve 
warriors, seizing each a piece of the robe took me up, and headed by their 
chief, carried me in triumph to their village. In the lodge of the great 
chief the most conspicuous place was assigned me, and he addressed me thus: 
"This day is the happiest of my life. For the first time do we behold among 


us a man who is so closely united with the Great Spirit. Black-gown, you 


see before you the chief warriors ef my tribe; I have invited them to this 
feast, in order that they may keep the remembrance of your coming among us 
as long as they shall live." Then he invited me to speak again to the 


- Great Spirit, (to say grace) I began in the name of the Father and of the 


Son, etc., and immediately all present lifted up their hands towards heaven; 
when I had concluded they all struck the ground. I asked the chief what 


“they meant by this ceremony. ‘When we lift up our hands," said he, “we 


Signify that all our dependence is on the Great Spirit, and that he in his 
fatherly care provides for all our wants: we strike the ground to signify 
that we are only worms and miserable creeping beings in his sight." He 
asked me in his turn, what I had told to the Great Spirit. Unhappily, the 
Canadian was a poor interpreter, still I endeavored to make them understand, 
as well as I could, the Lord*s Prayer. The chief showed great eagerness 
to know what I said. -- He ordered his son and two other very intelligent 
young men to accompany me to the fort, in order to learn the principles of 
the Christian doctrine, and to be at the same time a safegaurd against the 
Indians who might be inimically disposed towards us. Two days afterwards 
we met an Indian, whose horse was bending under a load of buffalo meat. 
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Seeing us without provisions, he requested us to accept what we might stand 
in need of, advising us to-take the whole, for, said he, in the vicinity of 
the fort,,game is very scarce. Five days afterwards we arrived at Fort 
Pierre. ‘Thence { travelled through prairies for nineteen days successively. 
We were often obliged to cook our victuals with dried herbs -- not a stick 
.was to be found. When I arrived at Fort Vermillion, I was apprised that the 
Santees had been on a warlike expedition against the Pottawatomies, of the 
Council Bluffs, among whom 1 had labored the two preceding years. 

I invited them to a council, and gave them a severe reprimand for vio- 
lating the solemn promise they had made me the preceding year, of living 
with their neighbors on amicable terms. I showed them the injustice of 
attacking a peaceable nation without being provoked; the dreadful conse- 
quences of the Pottawatomies* revenge, that might end in the extinction of 
their tribe. I was requested to be once more the mediator, and they told 
me that they had resolved to bury the tomahawk forever. 

From Fort Vermillion, De Smet left by a.frail canoe to descend the 
Missouri. He wrote of the dangers and privations encountered while in the 
Indian country. "So many escapes from the midst of so many dangers thor-. 
oughly convinced me that this undertaking is the work of God.... I am now 
preparing for my return, and will start early in the spring....” 

In 184] De Smet was again in the northwest and descended the Hes puri 
by steamboat from near Fort Union in western North. Dakota. . He wrote: ‘Four 
gentlemen from New York, proprietors of the boat, invited. me to enter and 
remain on board. I accepted with unfeigned gratitude their kind offer of. 
‘hospitality; the more so, as they assured me that several parties of war-. 
riors were lying in ambush along the river. On entering the boat I was an 
object of great curiosity ---my blackgown, my missionary cross, my long 
hair, attracted attention. I had thousands of questions to answer, and many 
‘long stories to relate about my journey. 

I have but a few words to add. The waters were low, the sand-banks 
and snags everywhere numerous; the boat consequently encountered many ob- 
stacles in her passage. We were frequently in great danger of perishing. 
Her keel was pierced by pointed rocks, her sides rent by the snags. MTwen- 
| ty times the wheels had been broken to pieces. The pilot's house had been 
carried away in the tempest; the whole cabin would have followed if it had 
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not been made fast by a large cable. Our boat appeared to be little more 


than a mere wreck, and in this wreck, after forty-six days‘ navigation 
from the Yellow Stone, we arrived safely at St Louis. 

In 1848 De Smet was in the Badlands and the area between the White 

and Niobrara River. He was accompanied to the different Sioux tribes of 
this region by a Mr. Campbell, one of the best interpreters in the country. 
Towards the end of October he went east to Fort Pierre and Fort Bouis, near 
the Big Bend. The officers at these trading posts, he wrote, "received me 
with most delicate hospitality, and...their influence aided powerfully to 
render my intercourse with the savages easier and more profitable." 
, During this sojourn in the Sioux land De Smet became well acquainted 
with “the degraded condition of the unfortunate Indian. They never take 
the field without endeavoring to draw down the favor of the Great Spirit, 
either by diabolical rites or by rigorous fasts, macerations, and other 


corporeal austerities. They even go so far as to cut off joints of the 


fingers and toes. As to the thick shade of heathen darkness a shocking 
depravation of manners, and you will have a faint idea of the lamentable 


‘position of these wretched tribes. Yet these same men welcomed me with 


open arms, aS a messenger from the Great Spirit! A vivid emotion, depicted 
in every countenance, accompanied their respectful attention to my dis- 
course, while I instructed them in the great truths of religion. 

At Fort Pierre were Oglala Sioux who had recently returned from a 
losing battle with the Crows. A dozen Oglala’ warriors had been killed and 
the daughter of the chief, Red Fish, carried into captivity. The chief 
asked help of the people at the fort and appealed with sobs to De Smet: 
“Blackgown, I am a most unhappy father? I have lost my beloved daughter. 
Pity me, for I have learned that the medicine of the Black-gown (the prayer) 
is powerful before the Great Spirit. Speak to the Master of Life in my 
favor, and I will still preserve hope of seeing my child." 

De Smet expressed his great sympathy but reminded Red Fish that he 
had started the trouble with the Crows. “I exhorted him to abandon in 
future all unprovoked attacks upon his neighbors, and to persuade his tribe 
to hearken to the orders of the Great Spirit, which I had come to announce 
to them. I concluded by speaking to him of the mercy of God, who always 
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hears the voice of the afflicted when they love and serve him. I also 
promised him the assistance of my prayers, ae he on his part agreed to 
follow my counsels. 

Red Fish returned soon after to his sevaent and collected all the 
principal chiefs, in order to communicate to them what had passed at the 
fort, and in particular his conversation with me, the Black-gown, concern- 
ing his daughter. At that very moment a cry of joy was heard in the exe 
tremity of the camp. They ran up from all sides to ask the cause; at length 
the good tidings are announced, that the captive daughter has escaped safe 
and sound from her enemies. The old chieftain scarcely dares to believe 
what he hears. He rises, and on leaving his cabin he has the unspeakable 
consolation of beholding once more his beloved child, whom Providence had 
restored. Imagine, if possible, his astonishment and! delight, shared with 
him by his tribe. Every hand was lifted to heaven to thank the Great 
Spirit for the deliverance of the prisoner. The report flew quickly from 
village to village, and this coincidence, that Divine Providence permitted 
for the good of the Ogallallahs, was to them a certain proof of the great 
power of Christian prayer, and will, I hope, contribute to confirm these 
poor Indians in their good dispositions. 

The number of half~breeds and Indians baptized among the Sioux amounts 
to several hundred. I conferred the same sacrament upon six adults far 
advanced in years, two of whom were over ninety, and dwelt in a little hut 
of: buffalo skins, in which a poor fire with difficulty imparted a little 
warmth to their members, chilled and stiffened with age. They received me 
with great joy. I spoke to them of the Great Spirit, of the necessity of 


baptism, of the future life, of the blessed or miserable eternity which 


must follow this state of being. They listened with avidity to the instruc- 
tions which I repeated during several days, and, in fine, received the sac- 
rament of regeneration. They were never weary of telling me again and again 
that they had never ceased to love the Great Spirit, and that, being igno- 
rant of more Suitable Beas they had daily offered him the first fruits 
of the calumet 

When visiting the Brule Sioux De Smet became interested in a dim-witted. 
youth who followed him everywhere despite efforts to prevent it. “I resolved 
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to regenerate him on the morrow in the salutary waters of baptism, I si 
therefore caused the whole tribe to be collected, and after giving them a 
clear explanation to understand the happiness that was in reserve for all 
eternity to a being apparently so vile, and who had hitherto been only an 
object of their contempt, or at least of their compassion. These few words 
produced a profound impression upon my new auditory, and were followed by 
numerous petitions for the grace belonging to the Great Spirit, like my 
poor friend Paschal (this was the name of the little idiot), who is now 
treated with respect almost amounting to veneration throughout his whole 
tribe. But not being able to remain with them longer than a few days, I 
contented myself with baptizing a great number ‘of their children; and- 
giving the others a hope, that later we would return and visit them, and 
that we could then instruct them, and grant, in a more useful manner, the 
favor which they solicited. 

De Smet wrote that wherever he visited he was pate Ae ceremoniously 
from banquet to banquet, by the leading chiefs. 

"In the various camps which I visited, I presented each one of the 
great chiefs with a medal of our Holy Father, Pope Pius IX. On this occa- 
Sion I explained to them the high position of the Great Chief of all the 
Black-gowns -- the respect, the veneration, and the love that all the na- 
tions faithful to the Great Spirit testify to his vicar on earth, etc., 
etc. They immediately brought the calumet, and after having offered it 
first to the Master of Life, imploring his blessing, the savages, in their 
engaging simplicity, presanted it to his visible representative, entreating © 
me to make known to him the esteem and love which they bear to him, and 
the ardent desire they entertain to listen to the Black-gowns sent in his 
name." 

One chief stated that he would place the medal in his medicine bag 
to make him prudent in councils during peace. “He unrolled it, and, to 
my great surprise, I saw a colored picture of General. Diebitsch, in full 
uniform and mounted on a beautiful war-horse. For years the Russian had 
been the Manitou of war to the Sioux Chief; he invoked him, and offered 
him his calumet, before all his enterprises against his enemies, and at- 
tributed to him the success of the many victories he had gained. I end- 
eavored to disabuse the pour Indian of his strange devotion, and have 
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22 
reason to hope that my efforts were not useless. 

As stated already, I was sent to the Sioux tribes to sound their dis- 
positions in a moral and religious point of view. The little account that 
I have the honor of presenting you discloses the result of my visit. What 
I have narrated touching these inhabitants of the desert, offers little en- 
couragement to the missionary. 

From Fort Bouis De Smet made his way in a skiff to St. Joseph and from 
there by steamboat to St. Louis. ‘For four months I had been night and day — 
exposed to the open air, and, as in all my excursions, with no bed but a | 
buffalo robe. Yet my health was uninterruptedly good, not ever suffering 
from the slight attack of cold...." ons 

De Smet believed that the lot of the Indians could be improved. He 
wrote: "It is quite ‘a common observation, and I have myself heard it of- 
fered by several persons, that the ‘religious as well as the.social condi- 
tion of the Indians of these regions, is in nowise capable of amelioration.'* 
I am far from participating in this opinion. Let the obstacles arising 
from the people who style themselves civilized, be removed; let all trade 
in ardent spirits, that deadly scourge of the Indian, be prevented; let 
missionaries be sent, whose zeal is prompted only by the love of our Divine 
Master, and with no object but the happiness of the poor souls intrusted 
to their care, and I am confident that in a short time we should have the 
consoling spectacle of a sensible improvement among them. My personal ob- 
servations serve as a foundation for these hopes." 

De Smet believed in starting schools for the Indians. He wrote: 

"There are among these Indians several hundreds of children of mixed blood, 
whose parents are anxious that means of instruction should be afforded them. 
To attain this, schools and establishments would be necessary, in which 
“agriculture could be learned; and abso many children of pure Indian blood 
- could be received, as the heads of families are desirous of confiding them 
to the care of the missionaries." 

De Smet estimated that he and five other priests of the northwest had - 
baptized 1160 Blackfeet Sioux, 400 others of various tribes, besides “a 
great many children" and “a good number of the children of the Mandans. 

"In my later tour among the Sioux, the Ponkahs, etc., qT baptized more than 
300 children and several adults." 
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Father Christian Hoecken left the Kansas River in June 1850, bound 
for Fort Vermillion and Fort Pierre. He travelled without a cent in his 
pocket but With a draft of ten dollars of Father De Smet, with which he 
was able to get the actual necessities for his journey. He was traveling 
by horse but traded it at St. Joseph for a better one. Later he changed 
to a still better one. At Bellevue he learned that Messrs. Bruguier and 
Argot were a little ahead of him, and he was able to overtake them and 
travel with them to the mouth of the 9 Sioux, where Sioux City was to 
grow up a few years later. 

Hoecken wrote: “I spent three aye there instructing the people, and | 
baptized fourteen persons. They treated me with great kindness, and ex- 
pressed their extreme delight at the prospect of the establishment of a 
Sioux mission. They promised to pay for their children‘s board. They are 
not only full of good-will, but capable of acting. 

"....if we defer founding a mission among them, they will send their 
‘children elsewhere. Do not imagine that the. number of these poor children, 
all baptized by Father De Smet and others, is insignificant. The half- 
breeds, exist in great numbers everywhere, with thousands of Indians. Must 
all these children, of whom several thousand have already received holy 
baptism, perish for want of instruction? Are they doomed to remain sitting 

-_ in the shadow of death? ... My daily prayer is...that their expectations 
and frequent appeals may at length find a term." 

- Father Hoecken, while at Post Vermillion on December 11, 1850, wrote 
to Father De Smet: "I set out last June for the Sioux country. The season . 
- was quite favorable when I left Kansas, but I had a pretty cold time...till 

- J got to the post of the American Fur Company, called Post Vermillion. My 
inability to find a good guide to lead me to Fort Pierre, the great post 
of the Missouri, made me lose five days of excellent weather. 

"At last I succeeded in finding a companion who had crossed backward 
and forward, for the last thirty-three years, every plain, mountain, forest, 
and prairie of the West. On reaching James River we found it impassable; 
the water was too high and too cold for our horses to swim it. We had to 
ascend it to find a ford. We travelled eight or nine days without finding 
any place or Means to cross, A violent north wind set in, so that we were 
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nearly frozen to death. We accordingly began to descend the valley of the 
river, but had not made over five or six miles when night surprised us, and 
we had to encamp in a spot which offered scarce wood enough fer one night. 
We had hardly encamped when the north wind began to blow with horrible vio- 
lence; the snow fell so thick and. fast, that you would have said the clouds 
had burst. You may imagine our position, and how much we pitied each other. | 
Sleep was out of the question. The next morning we struck our camp. The 
snow and wind raged with unabated fury for two days and two nights. In some 
spots there were six, fifteen, and even twenty feet of snow. ... 

"We were almost out of provisions, entirely alone, in a sad desert, 
where we could see nothing but snow; we had no one to encourage us, except 
the spirit of divine charity, at whose voice I had undertaken this painful 
journey. The snow grew high around us, our horses would not proceed. The | 
gloomy thought that we could never cross the river crushed out all courage; 
but I was consoled when I remembered the words of Divine Wisdom: ‘It is 
good for you to suffer temptation.* To fill out our misery, rheumatism 
seized both my knees, so that I could not set one foot before another. OCne 
of our horses fee] lame and was no better than muself. Moreover, the keen 
northern froze my ears, nose, and feet, and my companion‘s feet. The poor 
man complained of violent pains in the bowels, caused doubtless by fatique 
and hunger. The elements seemed to conspire against us; and it is only by 
a special assistance of heaven that we did not perish in this straint. "I 
never saw any thing like it. I have lived, wandered, traveled, for thirty- 
five years all over the upper Missouri, but never, never was I in such a 
scrape aS this." Such were the frequent exclamations of my guide. For my 
part, I was forced by a dire necessity to march against my inclination, or 
rather to drag mysélf along as best I could. I gathered up what little 
courage I had left. I walked on in the snow from morning to night, praying 
and weeping in turns, making vows and resolutions. The aspirations of the 
prophets and apostles were the subject of my communications with Heaven. 
"Confirm me, O Lord, in this hour. Rebuke me not in thy fury, and chastise 
me not in thy wrath." This I repeated at almost every instant. When I 
sank to my waist in ‘snow, I cried: "Have mercy, Lord have mercy on us. 

For thee and for thine have we come unto this hour. Stretch out thy arm 
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to lead us. Lord, we perish." Meanwhile, we advanced painfully over the 
mountains of snow, till night summoned us to plant our tent, which con- 
sisted, be it said here, of a spquare piece of skin tent-cover. We set 
to work with courage, clearing away the snow, getting down a framework 
and wood enough for our fires at night. The fire is kindled; we have 
finished our night prayers; we have only a morsel to eat. Now, then re- 
pose for a few hours. Impossible. Sleep has fied our eyelids; the smoke 
blinds and stifles us, at almost ever instant we had to cough; my compan- 
ion said that it was impossible to distinguish one object from another, 
the smoke had so blinded him. How sleep, with the wolves howling and 
prowling around us? The snow and sometimes rain and hail fell on us all 
night long. Often, while listening for any noise, the prayer, ‘From all 
danger, rain and hail, deliver us, 0 Lord!“ escaped my trembling lips 
involuntarily, Thank Heaven, the Almighty heard our humble supplication; 
every day he gave us fine weather, though bitter cold. My greatest fear 
_ every morning, was that my companion would bring word that our horses 
were dead of cold or hunger in those bleak and sterily tracts. Had this 
loss befallen us, our misfortune would have been complete. I put myself 
and all. belonging to me under the special protection of our good and a- 
miable patroness, the Blessed Virgin Immaculate, and I often reminded her, 
with filial confidence, that we had been committed to her care at the 
foot of the cross. ~ 

From day to day, my guide was the more urgent that we should abandon 
the lame horse so as not to be frozen for him. We had to lose a good part 
of the day in unloading and reloading him, because he fell at almost every 
step on-the slippery snow; yet by care, pain, fatigue, and patience, we 
arrived with our two horses at Post Vermillion. Famished and almost dying 
as we were (having had nothing to eat for ten days, but a little bread and 
a prairie~hen that my companion killed by chance), sleepless and wearied 
to death, we reached Vermillion on the 8th of December, the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. To express the joy that 
_ overflowed my soul on that happy day I would need write in tears, not in 
ink, and you could trace my feelings better than if- delineated with a pen. 
I was at the end of hunger, cold, snow, rain, hail, tramping, and blasphemy 
that filled me with horror every time my companion vented his wrath on the 
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on the horse or the evils we experienced. I rebuked him frequently and 
begged. him to refrain, but, in vain;; the poor man had always the same ex- 
cuse: “It was a second nature with. him, and he meant no harm." 

- Upon Hoecken's return to Post Vermillion, Charles Larpenteur, who 
was in charge, did all he could for the relief of the two men. Hoecken 
wrote his letter to De Smet three days after his return to the post, add- 
ing: “I shall spend some days instructing and baptizing a score of people 
who live around here. I shall endeavor to recover from my unusual hard- 
ships before I start. In the mean while the snow will melt, the roads he- 
come better, and I will resume. my journey." Evidently, he intended to des- 
cend the Missouri. 

On December 23, 185C, Pricieen days after his return from the harrowing 
trip up the James River, Father Hoecken wrote from Bellevue that he had 
left Post Vermillion on Sunday, December 15, gone east overland to the Big 
Sioux, which he descended to its confluence with the Missouri at what is 
now Sioux City. There he met Mayor Wm. S. Hatton, Indian sub-agent for the 
Upper Missouri. 

"He employed all his eloquence to persuade me to accompany him as far 
as Fort Pierre, which is the post of the Little Missouri. He will probably 
stop there, at about the middle of January. God alone knows what the wea- 
ther will prove at that time. He presented us a beautiful buffalo-robe, 
and told me, that if we would establish a mission in these sections, he 
would contribute annually a hundred dollars. Another gentleman added, I 
‘have three children to educate; I will furnish three hundred dollars per 
year, and be assured, continued he, that every white man residing in this 
locality that has a family of mixed race (and there are a great number of: 
them), will assist you to the best of their ability--one in one manner and 
another in another, according to their means. The Brules, the Jantons, 
and the other Sioux tribes, assembled in council said: "The missionaries 
shall not perish with hunger among us; we will bring them an abundance of 
buffalo-robes and buffalo-meat, so that they can purchase clothes for the 
children who will.be confided to them. 

‘For the love of God and of souls, I conjure you, reverend Father, 
not to defer any longer. All the good that Father De Smet and others have 
produced by their labors and visits will be lost and forgotten, if these 
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Indians are disappointed in their expectations. They weigh men*s charac-- 
ters in the balance of honesty; in their eyes whosoever does not fulfil 
his promises is culpable; they do not regard or consider whether it be 
done for good reasons, or that there is an impossibility in the execution. 
Some of them have sent their children to Protestant schools, and they will 
continue to do so as long as we form no establishments among them. 

"From all this you may easily conclude that there is apostasy and all 
its attendant evils. Immortal souls are precious in the sight of God. 

You are acquainted with my dispositions--arrange every thing according to 
your own good will and pleasure. My sole desire is to endure fatigue and 
suffering, as much as I can with God*s assisting grace, and as long as I 
shall live. I have deposited my hopes in the bosom of my God; I expect 
my recompense from his goodness, not in this life, but in the next." 

To the foregoing letter, De Smet added this comment: "Appostacy is 
more frequent than is generally believed in Europe. ..... Time presses; 
‘already the sectaries of various shades are preparing to penetrate more 
deeply into the desert, and will wrest from those degraded and unhappy 
tribes their last hope -- that of knowing and practising the sole and 
true faith. Shall they...obtain the Blackgowns, whom they have expected 
and called for during so many years?" 

On June 7, 1851, De Smet and Father Christian Hoecken left St. Louis 
aboard the steamboat St. Ange bound for the Rocky Mountains. The passen- 
gers included a motley list of Americans, Irish, Germans, Swiss, Italians, 
Frenchmen, and numerous Canadians, Eighty of these men were to scatter 
to the trading posts of the American Fur Company. 

De Smet wrote: "Disease, in many forms, soon appeared on board the 
St. Ange. .... Six days had hardly elapsed from our departure, when the 
boat resembled a floating hospital. We were 5CO miles from St. Louis 
when the cholera broke out in the steamer...and in a short time thirteen 
fell victims to the epidemic. 

"A bilious attack confined me to my bed nearly ten days. Good Father 
Hoecken devoted himself to the sick night and day." 

Finally Hoecken was stricken and both sick men heard one another's 
confessions and gave’. extreme unction. When near Council Bluff "Father 
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28 
Hoecken, ripe for heaven surrendered his pure soul into the hands of his 
Divine Redeemer on the 19th of June, 1651, twelve days after our depar- 
ture from St. Louis." The passengers were deeply moved by the death of 
one who had so heroically helped others who were stricken. "A decent 
coffin, very thick, and tarred within, was prepared to receive his mortal 
remains: a temporary grave was dug in a beautiful forest, in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Little Sioux, and the burial was performed with all the 
ceremonies of the Church, in the evening of the 19th of June, all on board 
assisting. 

De Smet reported: “His déath...saddened the hearts of the passengers, 
but for many it was a salutary sorrow. A great number had not approached 
the funeral, they repaired one after anothey to my cabin to confess.“ Some 
of these confessions may have taken place as the boat passed through South 
Dakota. 

After some days De Smet recovered so that he was able to celebrate . 
mass on board and devote his whole time to the sick as the St. Ange made 
its way up the Missouri through the Dakotas. The epidemic gradually disa- 
ppeared. 

When the St. Ange reached the Big Bend a camp of Yankton Sioux was 
met. "As soon as these Indians perceived us, they broke out into cries of 
joy, and honored our arrival by several volleys of musketry. .... 

"The Indians gave us the sad tidings of the ravages which the small- 
pox was then causing at Post Bouis and its neighborhood. .... At my re- 
quest, the captain put me ashore, and two hours after I was among the sick. 
I spent the night with them, giving them all the consolation in my power. 
esee The pestilential exhalations of...corpses infected the air for miles 
around. 

"They showed me...a little orphan boy who had been attacked.... I had 
the pleasure to see him recovering, and to baptize him. 

"Some days after, I was at Fort Pierre.... The influenza had existed — 
for some time in the fort, and a panic had seized many at the news that the 
smalll-pox was in the neighborhood, and the cholera broke out and carried 
off many. The Indians, awe-struck at the approach of danger from this im- 
Placable scourge, were overjoyed at my presence; the children of the whites 
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29 
and of the Indians encamped around the fort were presented to me, to the 


number of eighty-two, to be regenerated in the holy waters of baptism." 

Much the same conditions existed as De Smet met the Arikaras in North 
Dakota. 

De Smet was present at a great council of ten thousand Sioux and other 
tribes at Fort Laramie in Wyoming in September 1851. The council's purpose 
was to bring peace between the Indians and the government and among the 
tribes themselves. 

De Smet wrote: "The Canadians, French, and half-breeds who inhabit 
the Indian territory, treat all the priests who visit them with great 
kindness, attention and respect. It is truly afflicting to meet them in 
this wilderness, like so many strayed sheep. By the zealous efforts of two 
good clergymen, fine missions could be founded among them--these would 
furnish catechists, and these latter would labor in concert with the priesis 

for the conversion of so many benighted pagans, who wander forsaken in the 
deserts, and destitute of religious hope and consolation. 

During the two weeks that I passed in the plain of the Great Council, 
I paid frequent visits to the different tribes and bands of savages, ac- 
companied by one or more of their interpreters. These last were exiremely 
obliging in devoting themselves to my aid in announcing the gospel. The 
Indians listened eagerly to my instructions. Each time that I addressed 
them concerning the particular vices which I knew reigned among them, they 
owned their faults with admirable simplicity and candor, free from all 
human respect. During an instruction in the camp of the Ogallallahs, a 
Sioux tribe, in which I explained to them the ten commandments, when I 
arrived at the sixth and seventh, a general wispering and embarrassed 
laugh took place among my barbarous auditory. I inquired the reason of 
this conduct, and explained to them thet the law I came to announce to 
them was not mine, but God's, and that it was obligatory on all the child-- 
ren of men; that the word of God required all their attention and respect: 
that those who observe his commandments will have eternal life, while the 
prevaricators of his holy law shall receive hell and its torments as their 
lot. The great chief at once rose and replied:. "Father, we hear thee; 
we knew not the words of the Great Spirit, and we acknowledge our ignorance. 
We are great liars and thieves; we have killed; we have done all the evil 
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that the Great Spirit forbids us to do; but we did not know those beautiful 
words; in future we will] try to live better, if thou wilt but oy with us: 
and teach us. 

They besought me to explain baptism to them, as several of hen had 
been present when I baptized the half-blood children. I complied with 
their request, and gave them a lengthy instruction on its blessings and 
obligations. All then entreated me to grant this favor to their infants. 
The next day the ceremony took place; 239 children of the Ogallallahs (the~ 
first of their tribe) were regenerated in the holy waters of baptism, to 
the great joy and satisfaction of the whole nation. I held daily conferences 
on religion, sometimes with one band of Indians, sometimes with another. 
They all listened with great attention, and unanimously expressed the wish 
to be supplied with Catholic missionaries. 

Among the Rapahos, I baptized 305 little ones? among the Sheyennes, 
253; and among the Brules and Osage Sioux, 280; in the camp of the Painted 
Bear, 56. The number of the half-blaods that I baptized in the plain of 
the Great Council and on the River Platte, is 61. In the different forts 
on the Missouri, I baptized, during the months of June and July last, 392 
children. Total number of baptisms, 1586. A great number died shortly 
after, in consequence of diseases which reigned in the Indian camps. 

Certainly a Bible or Bibles had been brought into South Dakota before 
1850, but if there is still any doubt of the fact it can definitely be dis- 
pelled by recorded statements of the year 1850. In that year Thaddeus A. 
Culbertson, a Princeton Theological Seminary student, at the age of twenty- 
seven, made a trip west to visit Fort Pierre and the Badlands. His half. 

; brother, Alexander Culbertson, was in charge of Fort Pierre, the most im — 
-portant trading post in South Dakota. 

The two tuaveled together from their home at Chambersburg, Penn., and 
on March 19, 1850, they started up the Missouri by steamboat. Their party 

included four voyageurs,.a Negro servant, ten horses, and a dog. On Sunday, 
March 24, Thaddeus wrote: "To-day I have read considerably in my French ° 
Bible and hope to continue doing so daily. Whenever I look into this Holy 
Book I feel that it, is my place to have much shame because of the very 
little knowledge I have as yet gained of its contents. May God grant me 
a very great increase of a sanctifying knowledge of its truth. I read 
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also somewhat in Rugby School Sermons and liked them much; thought of many 
of my dear friends far away -- God bless them." 

On March 29 they left St. Joseph, Mo., by land and Thaddeus had to 
reconcile himself to the idea of Sunday travel. On Sunday, March 31, when 
near northwestern Missouri, he wrote: "This day has not been spent as I 
have been accustomed to spend my sabbaths; we have been travelling all day 
instead of keeping the Gay sacred.... My mind has been very much engaged 
in meditating on some scriptural truths and I have read with considerable 
care several of the chapters in the Revelations. My thoughts also wandered 
to my distant friends and...I found it pleasant to pray that God might 
bless them. .... We have seen no churches to-day and no church going 
crowd, although there appears to be a general resting from labor. Judging 
E from what I have seen, our Western Missionaries have a discouraging work 
3 to perform." 

On Thursday, April 4, he wrote; “This morning I found an hour to pass 

away pleasantly in reading the Scriptures; every day in travelling as at 

Princeton I have been enabled to study these and I pray that it may con- 

: tinue to be so throughout my journey. .... I have just finished the most 

profitable reading of the Revelations I have ever made and to-day I began 

the Epistles in course beginning at Corinthians." 
When near Bellevue, Neb., he was disappointed not to be able to meet 

- Rev. Edward McKinney, who had built a Presbyterian mission house and Indian 
school there in 1847-48. Cn April 12 the Culbertson party crossed the Big 
Sioux into Indian territory. Two days later at Vermillion Post, Thaddeus 
wrote: "This has been one of the few sabbaths that have been days of rest 
to. me Since leaving home.... My little Testament has been my only relig- 
ious consellor and I could have had no better. .... The Bible is to me 
the book most prolific in examples of christian spirit and of christian 
practice and today as I read some of the Epistles of Paul I could not but 
think how all christians would be profited if they would study more than 
they do his personal character -- if they would overlook for a time his 
doctrinal writings and search for the spirit with which these doctrines 
are urged. Such a study of Paul's writings would bring us all to a more 
practical and personal apprehension of Christ and would lead to a culti- 
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vation of that spirit of christian sympathy and compassion for the souls of 
men that are such conspicuous characteristics of Paul. I love to read the 
lives of eminent christians." 

Thaddeus wrote that he and his half brother frequently spoke of their 
brother Simpson who, after an army career, studied at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and then went out to China as a missionary, where he published a 
translation of the Bible into Chinese. "May God bless him and his in their 
self-denying labors." 

The two brothers arrived at Fort Pierre on May 4, a Saturday. Two 
days later Thaddeus wrote: "Yesterday was Sunday and was not passed as I 
like to spend my Sabbaths but I found opportunity to read several chapters 
in the Bible much to my profit I thought. This morning I feel very well and 
am preparing for a start tomorrow for the Mauvaise Terre." 

Thaddeus returned to Fort Pierre from the Badlands on May 18 and three 
days later wrote: “This has been the most Sabbath-like day that I have 
spent for a long while. I have been in the house most of the time and en- 
joyed much the reading of different portions of the Bible. Think that I 
will give the Hebrew Psalms a trial tomorrow but shall probably fail." 

After several weeks at Fort Pierre the brothers went by steamboat up 
the Missouri than any boat had yet gone. Returning, Alexander left the 
boat at Fort Union and Thaddeus descended the Missouri by steamboat to what 
is now Kansas City. His last journal entry was at that point on July 6 as 
he wrote: "I desire to feel very grateful to Divine Providence for my safe 
return and restored health -- may the knowledge gained be all employed in 
promoting God‘s glory." 

The trip had been taken to collect scientific specimens which he sent 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Eis health had not been good but he was 
able to return to his home town before his death there, August 28, 1850. 

Two other Presbyterians, ministers, passed through South Dakota within 
a few years. Pev. Elkanah D. Mackey and his wife of the Presbytery of New- 
castle in Maryland ascended the Missouri in the summer of 1856. They ar- 
rived at Fort Benton in the middle of August and there, in what is now Mon- 
tana, Mrs. Mackey was the first white woman in the country. Her health 
failed rapidly and the couple started by land down the Missouri, accompani- 
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ed by Rae Culbertson, who had been instrumental in trying to estab- 


lish a mission among the Blackfeet Indians. Leaving Fort Banton, they trav- 
eled with two wagons and a buggy, but may have soon secured transportation 

ona steamboat. While at Fort Benton, Mr. Mackey conducted the first Prot- 
estant services, during his stay of six weeks, within the walls of the fort. 

The Montana Historical Society Collections of 1907 (6:290-292) men- 
tions an unnamed Presbyterian minister and his wife who arrived at Fort 
Benton in 1857, “He did not stay long, only about ten days, and his wife 
got homesick, so they sold the furniture they had and went back by Walla 
Walla, Cregon, as they did not want to take any chances by going back on 
the Hissouri, as the Indians were very treacherous." This minister is said 
to have been a German, five and a half feet tall, very pleasing, well liked, 
about 35 and ten years older than his wife. He ascended the Missouri with 
Father De Smet. 

Though he cites no authority, C.A. Lounsberry in his Early History of 
North Dakota states that Father Augustine Ravoux began a mission among the 
Sioux at Lake Traverse in 1842, "Before 1856, mass had been said in every 
camping place from Lake Traverse to Pembina. 

' In the spring of 1857 the Spirit Lake massacre occurred in northwest-~ 
ern Iowa. Inkpaduta‘s renegade band took four young white women as captives 
into South Dakota. One was killed at Flandreau, another was rescued by two 
Christian Indians from the Protestant mission station on the Minnesota. 

Two others were taken north through Lake, Kingsbury, Clark, and Spink coun- 
ties, The first Christian prayers and hymns ever uttered in these counties 
may have come from the lips of Mrs. Alvin Noble, a member of the Disciples 

Church who, it is related, spent much time singing hymns and praying. She 

was brutally murdered by Inkpaduta’s son near Redfield. Abbie Gardner, the 
remaining captive, a girl of 14 years, was rescued by three Christian Ind- 

ians from the Minnesota River and taken back to the missionaries there and. 
later to the Twin.Cities. 

On January 6, 1857 occurred the first recorded birth of a white child 
in South Dakota. This was Mary Houston Atkinson, granddaughter of two fam- 
ous army generals, Henry Atkinson and Fenry Leavenworth, both of whom were 
active on the Missouri River where forts were named for them. Mary eventu- 
ally attended schools run by Episcopal and Catholic nuns and became the 
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mother superior of the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Chicago, where she died in 
1935. It seems probable that children were born to ee cl during their stay 
near Fort SSSA SS in 1845-46. 


As Settlement Began 


In 1857 white settlements began at Medary, Flandreau, and Sioux Falls, 
all on the Big Sioux River. Sioux Indians drove the few settlers from Med- 
ary and Flandreau in June 1858, but Sioux Falls was able to continue until 
the end of August 1862, when it too was evacuated and destroyed, like its 
predecessors. 

The only mention of religion in any we these three tiny settlements is 
connected with Henry Masters of Sioux Falls, whose few citizens had elected 
him squatter governor. He was born in Bath, Maine, and came to the Big 
- Sioux valley from Brooklyn, N.Y., leaving his family there, except for his 
son Harry, who arrived at Sioux Falls some time after his father, probably 
in 1859. Dana R. Bailey‘s History of Minnehaha County states: 

“Gov. Masters, on one occasion at least, preached a sermon in Sioux 
Falls, the first sermon preached in the county.... It was in support of 
the Swedenborgian faith." 

Masters was stricken with apoplexy at his home and died September 5, 
1859. His sermon may have been the second ever preached in South Dakota, 
though that honor may have belonged to a Presbyterian lay preacher, Charles 
D. Martin. Andreas’ Historical Atlas of Dakota, published in 1884, states 
that at Yankton, "The first religious discourse was delivered by Rev. C.D. 
Martin, in February, 1859. Rev. Melancthon Hoyt...and S.W. Ingham, held 
semi~monthly services in the law office of Captain Todd.... William Huston 
~--also occasionally delivered a discourse on the ‘uncertainty of life in 
a land of Indians and vipers,‘ and William Marslin, a Hebrew, preached on 
the great sin, under the Mosaic law, of “eating pork at twenty cents ce 
pound." 

George W. Kingsbury‘ s History of Dakota Territory states that "Mars- 
lin was an American who had embraced the Jewish faith. He was intensely. 
religious and had credit among the settlers of knowing the Bible more 
thoroughly than the average of the clergy.. He with his entire family re- 
sided on a farm near St. John, Nebraska." Occasionally he visited or shop- 
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ped in Yankton. Until the end of 1858, just before Father Martin's dis- 
course, there were only three Protestant and three Catholic missionaries 
who had even visited the state, and none of these had settled in the state | 
or intended to do so. The population was sparse, fer the census of 1860 
listed less than a thousand whites within the boundaries of what is now 
South Dakota, and the census of June 186] listed 1773 whites and half 
breeds. Most of the whites lived in the southeastern corner of the state. 

In 185] near St. Peter, Minnesota, the Sioux first sold part of their 
land in South Dakota. This was the part lying east of the Big Sioux River. 
In 1858 in Washington, D.C., the Yanktongsold their land between the Big 
Sioux and the Missouri as far north as Fort Pierre and Lake Kampeska. At 
once a trickle of settlers began moving into the southeastern region of 
the state. Especially was this true after the treaty was effective on July 
10, 1859, at which time the Yanktons removed to their reservation in Char- 
les Bix Conhity. 

While Andreas states that Martin preached at onan in February 1859, 
Doane Robinson states: "In January, 1860, Mr. Charles D. Martin, a lay 
preacher connected with the Presbyterian Church, reached Yankton and preach- 
ed there the first sermon ever delivered to any congregation of white peo- 
ple.... The congregation was large and enthusiastic. His text was, ‘Whoso 
despiseth the word shall be destroyed: but he that feareth the commandment 
shall be rewarded‘ (Prov. 13:11). His pulpit was an upturned whiskey bar- 
rel, the most available article at hand for the purpose. The first hymn he 

put out, one of his hearers reports, was Old Eundred,' and a part of his 
first prayer, ‘O Lord, may the people of this town not become puffed up 
with importance because of their greatness, and become proud and haughty, 
but accept this great trust as coming from the hand of a kind and generous 
Father to be used by them for the upbuilding of education and religion for 
Thy great glory." 

Perhaps the text and prayer uttered at this time were not the ones 
used. The phrase, ‘this great trust’, seems more to apply to Yankton af- 
ter it had been made the territorial capital in 1861. Elsewhere, moreover, 
Robinson in his History of South Dakota (1:186) states of Martin: "He held 
his first service in Bramble’s store. Eis pulpit was a barrel of whiskey 
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36 | ihe: 
and his text Proverbs 11; 13, ‘Wealth gotten by vanity shall diminish; but 
he that gathereth by labor shall increase.‘ The first hymn was ‘Old Hund- 
red,* and Maj. Joseph R. Hanson, Moses K. Armstrong and L.M. Griffiths led 
the Singing. It does not appear that he organized a church at Yankton, but 
a few days later he preached in Vermillion and met with such encouragement 
that he conducted a series of meetings there and organized a church society 
and in the following June erected the first church edifice in Dakota on the 
bottom at Vermillion. This was a very humble affair, built of logs, with 
a roof of poles and earth, but the people were proud of it and especially 
so when the indefatigable pastor secured a bell for it. This bell, however, 
was not mounted, but was placed beside the church where it was rung for 
services, but unfortunately was broken so that its voice was not particular- 
ly musical. Except the bell at Fort Pierre, this was probably the first in 
Dakota and certainly the first for church purposes." bhi 
Kingsbury states: "The little Fresbyterian Church, known as Father Mar- 
tin's Church, was built at Vermillion in August, 1860. It was the first 
church edifice erected in Dakota, and was a log structure. Prior to this 
and as early as March, 1860, Rev. Charles D. Martin...held religious ser-~ 
vices in the village. At the time the church building was erected a religi- 
--, oOUS Organization was perfected, presumed to be Presbyterian, and in Septem-~ 
ber following a Sunday school was organized. A bell for the church was 
also procured by Father Martin, and Vermillion claimed to be the locality 
of the first religious meeting directed by a minister of the gospel within 
the territory; it also claims to have built the first structure for church 
purposes exclusively; also to have had the first bell to call its people to 
divine worship and holy thoughts; also to have organized the first Sunday 
‘school in the territory. The church building was torn down in September, 
1862, and its logs used in erecting a fortification on the bank of the river, 
as a defense against the hostile Indians. The first school was taught in 
this church building near the close of 1860 by the first physician, Dr. 
James Caulkins.... On the 22d of October, 1860, Jacob Deuel and Miss Rob- 
inson were the principals in the first marriage celebrated in Vermillion, 
which was solemnized by Rev. C.D. Martin." This was probably the first 
marriage conducted by a Protestant in South Dakota, and the first marriage 
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after the territory was opened for settlement. eae ear 
Writing of Martin, Robinson states: "On June 14, 1861, he succeeded 
in organizing a Sabbath School in Vermillion, so far as is known, the first 
-in Dakota Territory. Its sessions were held in a log building erected by 
the settlers under Mr. Martin in August, 1860, and since known as the first 
church building exected in what is now South Dakota. It was small but was 
immediately supplied with the necessary furniture. It was used for school 
purposes until the summer of 1862, the early settlers being too poor to 
‘ build a public school building. To build this log church building they 
‘had fifty dollars aid from the Presbyterian Board of Church Extension at 
Philadelphia and Mr. Martin procured a bell from Cincinnati, Chio. Gen. 
J.B.S. Todd, as a local citizen, especially helped ihe enterprise. Judge 
John W. Boyle acted as superintendent of the Sabbath School. To this Sab- 
bath School the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian Church sent a 
library. But the Indian outbreak at New Ulm, Minnesota, became the occa- 
Sion of converting this log church building to a fort for the protection 
of the settlers in the autumn of 1862. By this time Mr. Martin, having 
been appointed clerk of the United States Court, Third Judicial District 
of Nebraska Territory, had ceased to preach at Vermillion and at Elkpoint. 
“Thus the organization disintegrated and now only the site of this 
first building remains. It is on the Missouri River bottom about ten rods 
west of the south end of what was known as Market Street in the first Ver- 
million townsite and now almost on the bank of the Vermillion River." 
Martin also held the first religious service in Elk Point, Union Coun- 
_ ty, in the winter of 1860, preaching a sermon there. Among the several 
 "firsts® credited to Martin, the most important are his efforts to organize 
a church and Sunday school and to build a church edifice in South Dakota. 

. In the same year, 1859, that Martin began his work in the territory, 
the first representative of the Episcopal Church visited Bon Homme County. 
Kingsbury wrote of this man (1:214): “Rev. Melancthon Hoyt was the first 
Christian clergyman to take up his residence with his family in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota. The Methodists had preceded him with an itinerant clergy- 

. man, a Single man, but to Mr. Hoyt must be accredited the title of pioneer, 
for he remained a Dakotan, and was actively engaged in the work of the 
church until called by death to relinquish his earthly pilgrimage. 
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"Doctor Hoyt was born in Connecticut in 1807. Of his younger years we 
know but little, because we have never made inquiry, but we have learned 
that he received a liberal education, and graduated from Yale College in 
his twenty-fifth year. He had resolved to become a minister, and studied 
for that calling. In 1834, on the 14th of October, he was made a deacon 
of the Episcopal Church, and was assigned to missionary work on the 25th 
of March, 1835. He was then twenty-seven years old. He began his work as 
a minister on the frontiers of civilization in Indiana, in 1835. From In- 
diana he was called to Michigan, and the year 1843 found him laboring in 
Wisconsin, from Watertown to Green Bay. 

"In 1858 Doctor Foyt removed, with his family, to Sioux City, Iowa. 
His family, in addition to himself and wife, consisted of three boys and 
five girls. Dakota was then Indian country. He was the first Episcopal 
pastor in Sioux City, and he not only gave attention to his church work, 
but took a leading part in the educational work of the city, secular and 
religious, in the meantime gaining a knowledge of the nearby Territory of 
Dakota and paying its scattered and meagre settlements an occasional visit. 
In 1861 Dakota was organized as a territory and was made a part of the 
Diocese of Nebraska, with Bishop Robert Clarkson as its bishop. Mr. Hoyt 
was placed in charge of the Dakota field by the Board of Domestic Missions, 
and in 1862 removed, with his family, to Yankton. He organized a parish 
at Yankton, and established mission stations at Vermillion, Elk Point, and 
probably at Bon Eomme, then the only centers of population except those 
in the far-away Pembina country. In 1865 he built a substantial church 
edifice at Yankton, and until the coming in of Rev. Joseph Ward, late in 
1868, ministered practically to the religious instruction of the entire 
community --those of all denominations ~ and was quite successful. He re- 
mained as the representative head of the Episcopal Church a number of 
years, maintaining his rectorship at Yankton, and organizing over fifty 
parishes and superintending the building of seventeen church edifices. His 
work, then, was largely the laying of the foundation for others to build 
upon. Doctor Boyt had at this time resigned his pastorate at Yankton, and 
as dean of Dakota was engaged in looking after the interests of the church 
generally. At Sioux City. he had conducted the principal school during the 
. years 1858 and 1859, having an average of seventy pupils in attendance, 
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In this work he was assisted by his daughters, Elizabeth and Anna, who were 
well qualified to instruct the young. A feature of his Sioux City school, 
and one that he found to be exceptionally popular with his schojars, as 
well as with the patrons of the school, was a weekly lecture given by some 
one of the learned men of the city on scientific subjects. 

"Rev. Melancthon Hoyt was an ardent worker in the cause of education 
-~ an earnest advocate and laborer for the establishment of schools, which 
new communities are sometimes indifferent about. Ue was one of the most 
active and useful promoters of the first histcrical society which flourich- 
ed at Yankton in early days, and wherever enterprise and assistance were 
needed, in his character as a citizen, he was found with his shoulder to 
the wheel. His hospitality was proverbial, and his time and abilities were 
given to the promotion of all things beneficial to the community and to his 
fellowmen. While he was a rigid Episcopalian, he was a broad-minded, great- 
hearted Christian gentleman who...took a personal interest in the material, 


-as well as religious, welfare of all the people, and all the people held 


him in high esteem and bore for him a warm affection. Men and women of all. 
denominations were members of his congregation during the early years, and 
many of these were among his strongest supporters and most valued friends." 
Doane Robinson, in his history of South Dakota (1930), wrote of Hoyt, 
quoting almost verbatim what he had written in 1904, and which appears else- 
where in this work under the heading, The Episcopal Church, as revised by 
Rev. Marshall F, Montgomery. Mrs. Eda F. Livingston, wife of a grandson. 
of Hoyt and librarian at Yankton, states in a letter of March 12, 1960 that 
Dr. Hoyt made his first trip to Yankton and other towns south along the 
Missouri in 1860 with the Right Rev. Joseph C. Talbot. Ee was then resid- 
ing in Sioux City, where he had established St. Thomas Church in 1858. In 
the summer of 1861 Dr. Hoyt made his next trip to Yankton and in the fall, 
with $250 given by friends in the East plus donations from the little par- 
ish established, a log church was started on the corner of Linn and Fourth 
Streets. This building was used in March 1862 by the first House of Rep- 
resentatives of Dakota Territory for their meetings. It was called St. 
John's Church. Dr. Hoyt built Dakota Hall, the first school, back of this 
church on Linn Street. By 1864 St. John’s Church was found to be inade- 
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quate and a new church was built on the corner of Third and Walnut streets. 
It was called Christ Church and was duly incorporated in 1865. St. John‘s 
log church was remodelled and Dr. Hoyt and his family lived there for some 
yeaa The third and present church building, Christ Church, was built in 
1882. | 

The honor of conducting the first formal Episcopal service in the state 
may have to be awarded to Major A.H. Redfield who, on July 17, 1859, spent 
his first Sabbath as agent of the Yankton Indians at the agency at Greenwood 
in Charles Mix County. Then and there, only a week after the Sioux had ar- 
rived at their reservation, he assembled his people and read to them the 
Holy Scriptures, the Episcopal Daily Prayer, and a well selected sermon. A 
report he wrote on October 17, 1859 states: 

“During the summer I have insisted upon a proper respect being paid to 
the Christian Sabbath; no sporting, hunting, or other improper practices 
have been allowed at the agency. In only one or two cases of urgent neces- 
sity have I allowed any labor to be done on that day. Meetings have been ~ 
held nearly every Sabbath, at which I have read the Holy Scriptures and the 
Episcopal daily prayer, also some well~selected sermon. All were invited, 
but none were required to attend these meetings; but I am glad to be able 
to say that the greater part of the people with me have voluntarily and 
cheerfully attended. I believe the effect, in many respects, has been good 

_and salutary." 

- Redfield‘*s annual report a year later makes no mention of this practice 
though it may be assumed that he kept it up until his successor relieved him 
in May 1861. There were about 2000 Yankton Sioux at the agency at the time 
and many must have received their first impressions of the white man's reli- 
gion, thus making it easier for mission work later to be carried on among 
them. 

On the very same Sabbath that Major Redfield conducted his first Epis- 
copal service, the Lutherans also held their first service within the state. 
Robinson writes: "Scandinavian settlers arrived on the Missouri bottom be~ 
tween the James and Vermillion rivers on July 10, 1859, and the next Sabbath 
held services at the home of Severt Myron. Thereafter they held services 
regularly but did not have a minister." 
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Aly: 
These were the first of the Scandinavian population which was soon to 

arrive in large numbers. The 1860 census of Dakota Territory showed only 
129 Norwegians, and an immigrant in December 1860 wrote: "There are now 
about 150 Norwegian and Danish families about the town of Vermillion and 
up the Missouri River." Being without a pastor, it was their custom to 

meet among themselves on Sundays to hold reiigious services by reading the — 

Scriptures, singing hymns, and listening to the reading of short sermons. 

Abraham Jacobson, a minister, visited the Dakota settlements in the 
fall of 1861, traveling by wagon from Decorah, Iowa, with a party of eight 
Norwegians. Fe found the Norwegians in three colonies, namely, at Elk 
Point, Vermillion, and the tract between the present Gayville, midway be- 
tween Yankton and Vermillion, and the James River at Yankton. 

Jacobson was the first Lutheran clergyman to visit the state. He was 
persuaded to stay for several months and minister to the spiritual needs of. 
‘the Norwegians. The.first religious service conducted by him was held in 
a log house, and the first confirmation was celebrated on Cctober 12, 1861, 
east of Vermillion, and on the same day the first burial of a Norwegian 
took place. During the same fall he baptized a number of persons and the 
first Norwegian couple were married by him. 

Regarding this marriage, Ravndahl states; “No marriage license could 
be obtained, as no officer had as yet been appointed with authority to 
issue such permits. However, upon inquiry at Yankton, the Governor decid- 
ed that a marriage would be valid, without a license, when solemnized in 
conformity with the principles of common law." 

Jacobson returned late in the fall of 1861 to his home in Decorah, 
Towa, making the entire trip alone on horseback. Ravndah] continues: 

"The Scandinavian settlers in Dakota were then without pastoral care 
until August, 1864, when Rev. J. Krohn of Chicago, at their request, visit- 
ed them and took steps to organize a congregation.... The organization 
was perfected February lith, 1866." Kingsbury, however, gives the date as 
January 1864, 

Thus was born the first Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran congregation 
in Dakota Territory, covering the settlements on the James River, and Clay 
and Brule creeks, and Vermillion. Services were held in widely scattered 
log houses without an organ and choir and where the altar, pulpit, baptis~- 
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mal font, and pews had to be: hastily teprovi sea Krohn baptized many child- 
ren before leaving early in 1865. He was followed by another home mission- 
ary, Rev. 0. Haes. In August 1867 Rev. Emil Christenson arrived and, in the 
course of time, started congregations at St. Olaf, Split Rock, Medary, and 
Canton in the Big Sioux valley. Ravndahl states: 

"The first church built by Scandinavians in Dakota was the Bergen 
Church...some six ox seven miles northwest of Vermillion. Next came the 
Brule Creek Church whose first paStor was Rev. John J. Naesse (1868). Rev- 
erend Naesse did considerable touring as a missionary and founded congrega- 
tions in Yankton, Clay and Lincoln counties." Kingsbury states the first 
Lutheran church was built in 1869 in the Vangen district, and the Bergen 
church a year later. 

Rev. S.W. Ingham, a twenty-two year old unmarried Methodist minister, 
was the first clergyman of his denomination to begin work in this state. 

He entered the territory on October 12, 1860 and, as told by G.T. Notson 
in his account of the Methodist Church, found elsewhere in this work, he 
visited in his first itinerary Elk Point, Vermillion, Yankton, and Bon 
Homme, where he performed the first Methodist marriage ceremony about the 
James River. Kingsbury states: "At that time there were few Methodists 

‘ among the settlers, and not one was discovered at Vermillion, though the 
settlers turned out Sunday morning to listen to the message of the young 
divine who had come so far on horseback to cheer. and enlighten them. Ser- 
vices were held in the Mulholland Hotel dining room." 

Erwin C, Paustian in 1922 wrote that Ingham was appointed to the Da- 
kotas for Methodism in 1860, and noted: "The young preacher could not enter 
the field at once for lack of funds. However, after some conference, the 
‘Methodist preachers of that day divided their allowances and gave it to 

‘this brother to begin his great task. One cannot think of that incident 
without feeling a thrill and being amazed at the spirit of these early 
fathers of the church. 

"..-Ingham thus started out upon his frontier mission, destined to be-~ 
come a great work. He reached Vermillion October 12, 1860. Here he pteach- 
ed his first sermon. Cctober 14. This was the first (We thodist) religious | 
service in the Dakota region. He organized the first Methodist class and 
Methodist Sunday School there. .... 
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‘ "The second point reached...was Yankton and the first Methodist ser- 
mon was heard there October 21, 1860. The audience was composed of two 
women and five men. The meeting was practically broken up by the arrival . 
of a steamer on the Missouri river. However lasting results were to devel- 
op. Soon after this, the Methodist Knight of the Saddle Bags reached 
Sioux Falls and preached the second Christian sermon ever heard in that 
place. For two years he pushed from place to place, traveling by horse 
and on foot over 7700 miles and ministering to people all along the way." 

After two years, Ingham was succeeded by Rev. Jason L. Paine of Iowa. 
After his departure in or about 1863, and owing to the unsettled state of 
affairs in the territory, the field was cared for only at irregular inter- 
vals for several years by six or more preachers. Details of this early 
period are related by G.T. Notson in his denominational history found else- 
where in this work. 

The log of the steamboat ‘Robert Campbell, Jr.* for Sunday, June 28, 
‘1863, states: "Rev. Reed had divine services. All] were agreeably suzpris- 
ed." Reed was a missionary to the Indians, but his full name and denomina- 
tional connection are unknown. The service took place while the boat was 
near the mouth of the Moreau River. Such religious services were most un- 
common on the steamboats of the period. The prayer or prayers offered on 
this occasion were the next recorded public prayers made on a boat within 
South Dakota after Jedediah Smith's prayer of 1823. 

‘Returning again to that important year of beginnings, 1859, on August 
3 Father Jeremiah F. Trecy, an Irish Catholic who was promoting Irish migra- 
tion to Nebraska, visited the area of Jefferson in Union County. He wrote: 

"J visited a village of Canadian French, Half-Bloods, and Indians on 
the Big Sioux now in Dahkotah Territory; had present during the Holy Saczi- 
fice over 300 Indian Warriors. After Mass I administered the Sacrament of 
Baptism to twenty Half-Bloods, ten Indian women and six young warriors. 
(This village is known by the name of White Bull‘s Village.)" 

In September 1859 he was in Smutty Bear's camp near Yankton where he 
baptized 32, while nearby at Struck-by-the-Ree‘s camp he baptized 12 more. 
According to Sister Claudia, "In 1862, a number of families direct from 
Canada settled what was successively called Willow Post Cffice, Adelescat, 
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and Jefferson. .... They drove overland, bringing thoke parechots belongings. 
and domestic animals. Though a church was erected in 1862, they were forced. 
to wait for a resident pastor until 1867, when Father Pierre Boucher was 

sent by Bishop Grace of St. Paul to the French Settlement, as it was usually 
designated. .... Father Jeremiah F. Trecy reported a visit to Fort Randail, 
October 2, 1856. He found over six hundred Catholics, mostly Irish. On 
that occasion he married two couples, baptized nine children, heard over 
five hundred confessions, and distributed Holy Communion to about four hund- | 
red. It was not until 1865, however, that Father TIT. Ryan was assigned to 
Fort Randall, but he remained only a short time. The baptismal record of 
St. Helena, Nebraska, testifies to the zeal of the pastors who journeyed 
from settlement to fort in Dakota and ministered to scattered Catholics.” 

Records mede by Father J.M. Ryan show that he baptized persons in what 
is now South Dakota in August and September 1862, November 1863, and in May, 
August, and November 1864. He was not a permanent resident of the terri- 
tory. Father Pierre Soucher was the first resident priest in the state, 

In July 1866 Father De Smet visited the Yankton Agency where he baptized 
about a hundred children and some fifteen adults, including the head chief, 
Struck-by-the-Ree, and his wife. 

Beginning about 1867 there was a good deal of activity be Catholic 
priests in the boundary lake region of northeastern South Dakota. Mrs. | 
Linda W. Slaughter tells of the work of Father Genin in the Collections of 
the State Historical Society of North Dakota (1:224 ff). Jean Baptiste 
Marie Genin was born near Lyons, France in 1837, and educated for the 
priesthood at Marseilles and Paris. Ee was brought to America in 1860 and 
began his missionary tours in 1864 and passed over the country with differ- 
ent tribes from the Great Lakes almost to Alaska. 

"On his return he selected as his special field of labor, northern 
Dakota and northern Minnesota, and traversed the country with the tribes of 
the Teton Sioux, who were indigenous to the region.... During the summer 
and the hunting season they usually went south as far as Fort Randall, oc- 
casionally making trips to the Black Hills, which they claimed as their 
own, and returning to spend the winters in the sheltered timbered places 
along the Missouri’ and Red River of the North, with their headquarters near 
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In the early summer of 1867, waile. at Fort nbocuacuhe: braeuor Genin 
persuaded two Indians, who were able to speak French as well as the Sioux... 
to loan him some horses and to accompany him to the great Sioux camps at 
Lake Traverse and Big Stone. He reached. these calips June 24, 1867, and 
found there some 1, 100. warriors assembled, their wives and children with 
them. 

Father Genin had his mission flag, a white banner with a large red . 
cross in the center, carried before him by an Indian on horseback, and fol- 
lowed closely. | 

"AL the apparition of this flag and ine small accompanying party, an 
immense shout resounded through the hills around the lake, and all the In- 
dians moved together to meet the ‘Black Gown,’ only two men kept away. ‘The 
priest was welcomed and had to shake hands with and say something to every 
one, both old and young. ‘This ceremony, which commenced about 1 o‘’clock 
pem., only concluded at 7 o'clock, when the chiefs had supper served to the 

‘priest in a tent near the head of the Minnesota river. The two men mention- 
ed above, who had stayed away...were Chief Omahakattle (Omaha killer) and 
his first soldier. They were the head men of the Yanktonaise Sioux, who 
some few weeks before had fought with the half-breed buffalo hunters, and 
whose fierce bands had withdrawn from the affray, as from many other 
battles, with hands red with blood. 

a "After supper these two giant-like men appeared and sat in silence be- 

fore the priest and some twenty chiefs of the Sioux nation. This absolute 
Silence lasted,...in such meetings, until every one present had smoked out 
of the great calumet of peace. This calumet was carried this time by Canta 

‘Tanka, the Great Heart, Omahakattle's first soldier and companion. After 
having filled this pipe with tobacco and killikinck he stood, raised his 
pipe toward heaven in order to make the Great Spirit smoke first, and thus 
obtain his supreme protection, then he passed the pipe down toward the 

earth, silently offering it to the evil spirit to avoid jealousy. After 
this his pipe was lit and presented to the ‘Black Gown’ and after him in 
Succession to each of the chiefs present, the last ones to take it being 
Omahakattle and his companion. Every one having now smoked out of the same 
great pipe of peace, without moving from his firm seat on mother earth, and 
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with his eyes steadily cast down before. him, Omahakattle begged permission 
to address the priest and said: ‘Cina Papa, Black Gown, I am now old, my 
hair is white, it is a long time since my forefathers told me of a messeng- 
er of the Great Spirit, wearing a black gown; I have always desired to. see 
him and have asked the favor from the Great Spirit. At last he has come. 
But I cannot even now raise up my eyes to look at him, I feel ashamed, I am 
covered with shame, for it was my people who shed the blood of so many vic- 
tims, and who also fought with those people (the half-breeds) whom we hear 
you have adopted and given to the Great Spirit. My soldiers were not led 
by me to battle but acted against me, but I feel the blood of the innocent 
on the hands of my people cries also against me and mine. Black Gown, I am 
covered with shame, and yet I wish to ask you a favor, the favor of having 
you Stay with us. You will instruct our young men and children. ‘The reli- 
gion of the Great Spirit which we will follow will prevent these children 
from growing up savages like ourselves. Black Gown, you will pity our 
children, and so long as my heart beats no hand shall ever be raised again- 
st you or yours. You shall be our father and we will be your children.‘ 

"Thus spoke the Great Cmahakattle, the slayer of the Omahas. ‘Thus 
spoke his companion, Canta Tanka, the Great Heart. 3 

"Three weeks were spent in teaching catechism, almost night and day, 
when at last four tribes presented themselves for baptism, the first who de- 
sired to become Catholics. There were ninety-nine altogether. The ceremony 
of baptism began at 7 o'clock a.m. and ended with the mass at 2 p.m., it be- 
ing necessary that each one of the four chiefs, Sweet Corn, Burning Ground, 
Red Iron and Iron Heart, explain satisfactorily after the priest every ar- 
ticle to their respective people. Thus was founded the Mission of the Sac- 
red Heart. Then came the petitions of the representatives of several thous- 
and Sioux of all tribes asking the priest to stay in their midst. The 3 
priest's mission flag was adopted by the Indians as the nation’s flag. . It 
happened also that at the same time the Teton tribes of the Sioux were 
electing and setting at their head as supreme ruler of the Indian army 
forces, the great warrior, Tantanka Yatanka (Sitting Bull), who now adopted 
Father Genin for his brother, while Black Moon, the uncle of Sitting Bull 
and supreme chief of all the Sioux, adopted the priest for his nephew. 

"The key of the country was then placed in the hands of the Black Gown, 
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‘ who lost no time in writing his ecclesiastic superiors, forwarding the peti- 
tions of these children of the wilderness. In due course of time their 
reply came, directing Father Genin to stay with these Indians and continue 
among them the missionary work already started. 

“This reply was duly communicated to Father Genin by Bishop Tache who 
had carried it over from Europe. Then it was that the priest established 
his headquarters near the entrance of the Wild Rice river into the Red Riv- 
er at a deep point of timber, where the Sioux and Chippewa had their war 
path.... (This was about midway between Fargo and Grand Forks, N.D.) 

"From time immemorial the two nations, the Sioux and the Chippewas, 
were deadly enemies, and it was on this path that they often met to fight 
to death for the glory of carrying away some scalps." 

"There was also war between two of the Sioux tribes, the Sissetonwans 
eeeand the Titonwans..e. 

"There also, since the outbreak in 1862 it was very unsafe for any 
white man to show himself. .... 

"There the mission cross was raised by the half-breeds and Indians at 
Father Genin*s bidding, while a log building on the Minnesota side was 
erected by the priest to serve the triple purposes of church, priest's 
house and post office. .... From there Father Genin visited sixty-three In- 
dian camps in Dakota Territory in the fall and winter of 1867 and 1868, 
baptizing a very large number of people.” 

‘Mrs. Slaughter tells of another decision of June 1867, apparently at 
the boundary lakes. "The great evil among the Indians at that time was the 
sale of intoxicating liquor, a legalized traffic, by the fur traders and 
post traders at the military posts. Sitting Bull never did things by 
halves, and when importuned by Father Genin to forbid the sale to his peo- 
ple, he decreed the pain of death against any person, red, white or black, 

. who-should be found guilty of selling or giving spirituous liquors of any 
kind to any of his people. The same penalty was decreed against any of his 
tribe who might have bought or received spirituous liquors, and would re- 
fuse to reveal the name of the party from whom he received it. This law, 
proclaimed and approved at the nation’s council in June, 1867, was the 

- first prohibition law in...Dakota, and was rigidly enforced." 
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In 1877 Father Genin contributed a series of articles to the New York 
Freeman's Journal, written from various points in his mission field in the 
Dakotas and Montana. In the issue of January 27, 1877, he wrote the follow- 
ing, as quoted by Mrs. Slaughter: 

“At the time of one of my visits to the Sioux at Big Stone lake in Da- 
kota, near the headwaters of the Minnesota river, in 1867, I baptized one 
morning before mass thirty-five young Indians. They were ranging from 5 
and 6 to 12 and 13 years of age. The tribe was very poor, for the buffalo 
were very Scarce and they had failed to provide sufficient food. I was 
poor myself, very poor, and my provisions were all gone. After mass, I was 
surprised to see all my young Catholic Indians disappear. I asked the 
chief, ‘Sweet Corn' (Wasuitsiapa), my faithful friend, where have all the 
children gone? ‘They will soon be back,’ he said. I was hardly through 
with my thanksgiving, when the young crowd returned, each holding and pre- 
senting to me from two to five muskrat skins. ‘What is that for, my child- 
ren?’ I said. ‘They answered, ‘Father, we are very poor and have only got 
muskrat meat to eat; we think you would not like it very well, white people 
never do. You have not much yourself. You will exchange these furs for 
pork at the trader's store. That will do you better." Was there any feel- 
ing in those young Indians‘ hearts?" 

In the April 1877 issue of the Freeman‘*s Journal, Father Genin wrote 
the following, as quoted by Mrs. Slaughter: 

"In June, 1867, at the great Sioux camps at Lake Traverse and Big Stone, 
at the convention which elected Sitting Bull war chieftain of the Tetons, 

a law was adopted by all tribes of the Sioux subject to the rule of the | 
supreme chief of the nation, Black Moon, ‘That any Indian who would show the 
gold fields in the Black Hills to white men should die, and the whites thus 
made aware of the presence of gold there should also die, for fear the 
country would be taken from them. '" 

Mrs. Slaughter wrote: "Father Genin was idolized by the Indians and 
half-breeds of the northwest as no other man has ever been. Whenever he ap- 
proached a Catholic camp in the hostile region with his missionary flag car- 
ried by an orphan Indian boy whom he had adopted, all the warriors in the 
camp would rush forth to meet him and falling upon one knee would fire volley 
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after volley of salutes from their guns into the air. .... 

"It must be remembered that Father Genin was a member legally of the 
Teton tribe of the Sioux nation, having been legally adopted into the fam- 
ily of Black Moon, the high chief of the nation, as a nephew, and by Sit- 
ting Bull, the head warrior of the Sioux nation, as his brother. The cere- 
mony of adoption was performed with all the mystic rites common to such oc- 
caSions, which included the letting of blocd, at the nation's annual coun- 
cil held at Lake Traverse in June, 1867. He was also invested with the of- 
fice of prophet or spiritual director 6f the nation, and thereafter his ad- 
vice was sought on all occasions of importance. It is needless to say that 
his counsel was always for peace and forbearance.... Even had he not car- 
ried authority from the pope, the supreme head of the church, at Rome, he 
was the chosen minister. and spiritual teacher of the: Sioux nation,. elected 
in solemn council of all the tribes.... Father Genin’s high position... 

aroused the envy of unworthy men, and...they lent themselves to his des- 
_ truction, and made complaints that he had trespassed on mission petals not 
- allotted to him." 

Mrs. Slaughter indicates that complaints came from other Catholic 
‘clergymen who were jealous of him and who felt that “he had trespassed on 
bounds that had been assigned by the new bishop to new arrivals in the mis- 
sion field." Other complaints came from “some officers at military posts 
who.were already jealous of Father Genin‘s influence." '"For a time spies 
were employed and paid to watch Father Genin's movements...." 

The priest spent a decade of active mission work, mainly in North Da- 
kota and Montana, before settling in Duluth, Minn.; he died Sept.19, 1899. 
Nrs. Slaughter concludes: "After the death of Father Genin, his manuscripts 
and papers, according to his last wishes, were sent to me." . 

_ It seems safe to say that among the Sioux of Dakota Territory he was . 
better known and more revered than Father De Smet, who passed through the 
region in 1864, 1866, and 1870. 

In July 1866 Father De Smet visited the Yankton Agency where he bap~- 
tized about 115 persons. In June 1870 he and Father J. Panken ascended the 
Missouri by steamboat to the Grand River Sioux Agency. ‘They started at 

_ Sioux City and Father Panken wrote later: "Our work commenced on the boat 
- with giving instructions to the mates, hands, and travelers. ‘Then at every 
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landing place the boat stopped either to wood or deliver freight, whén we 
spoke to the Indians, settlers, and working men." They stopped at the Chey- 
enne agency, five miles above Fort Sully. Arriving at the Grand River — 
agency, they remained for three weeks and baptized over 200 children and: 
four adults. On Sundays they held service, and had mass and a sermon, 
always well attended by both Indians and whites. Descending the river they 
again stopped at Fort Sully, said mass daily, heard confessions, administ- 
ered the sacraments to the whites, baptized some Indians, and rectified 
marriages. By wagon they went to Crow Creek agency, where 35 soldiers went 
to confession and to communion. A marriage was performed and children were 
baptized. While De Smet, who was. ill, went by steamboat to Sioux City, Pan 
ken visited Whetstone agency above Fort Randall, descended to Fort Randall, 
Yankton agency,: Vermillion and, perhaps, Jefferson, ministering as he went. 
The following year, 1871, Fathers P.J. Meester and F.X. Kuppens spent a few 
months in Dakota Territory. Father De. Smet died in St. Louis in 1873. 

Dr. LeLorme W. Robinson once wrote of this priest: “in estimating the 
influence of Father De Smet on the Indian character, it may be questioned 
whether the permanent effect was commensurate with his industry and labor. 
~e+. Much of the good seed sown by him seemed to have been sown to the waste, 
but little character-changing and character-building being the result of his 
mission.” Doane Robinson added: “It was scarcely to be expected that deep 
and lasting. impressions on character could be made upon the population of 
So wild a field by the efforts of one man. .... There are still many devout 
Christians in Dakota whose pride it is that they received baptism from his 
hands." Doubtless the same thing could be said of the efforts of other 
priests and ministers who did not take up residence among the Sioux. 

During 1863 the territory had a sudden great increase of Christians when 
on May 31 there arrived at Crow Creek, the future site of Fort Thompson and 
Big Bend Dam, a steamboat loaded with 1,300 Sioux from Minnesota, many of 
whom were Christians. This migration was a direct result of the Sioux Up- 
rising which began in August 1862 along the Minnesota River. Some estimate 
that from 300 to 500 and even 800 whites were killed. 

The Presbyterian and Congregational missionaries had continued their 
work of translation and conversion. ‘The Christian and civilized Sioux saved 
many whites, especially women and children, from the murderous onslaught of 
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the hostile Sioux. After the treaty of 1851 the Sioux had been removed to 
their reservation along the upper Minnesota River. There were numerous 
causes of the uprising, such as the removal from their old hunting grounds, 
fishing shores, graves of their ancestors, wrongs and grievances, mal-ac- 
ministration of Indian affairs during the Civil War and earlier, slow pay- 
ment of annuities, and the withdrawal of many white men and soldiers from 
Minnesota into the Union army. 

The Sioux Outbreak of 1862 desolated the entire mission field, hrete 
up the stations, destroyed the churches and schoois, scattered the Irian 
members, and, for a time, scattered the missionaries and teachers, most of 
whom were connected with the Presbytery of Dakota. Some of the most pro- 
gressive and Christian Sioux who were at Hazelwood and Yellow Medicine 
mission stations on the Minnesota, in order to avoid the conflict of bar- 
barism with Christian civilization, with great peril and self~sacrifice 
fled northwest into Canada. Very few, if any, of the Sioux church me:bers 
were found guilty of participating in the outbreak. 

It is estimated that three fourths of the Christian Sioux, after the 
Surrender at Camp Release near Montevideo on September 26, 1862, patiently 
and prayerfully sojourned during the winter of 1862-63 in the military 
camp at Fort Snelling, awaiting further developments. When that camp was 
broken up in 1863 the majority of these natives who were members of the 
Presbyterian church were transferred to what was afterwards known as the 
Scouts Camp in northeastern South Dakota near Fort Wadsworth, later known 
as Fort Sisseton. 

Concentrated at Fort Snelling after their arrival on November 13 were 
40 to 50 adult Sioux males, 100 or 200 half-breeds,: and women and children 
enough to total over 1,800. Christians among them were very much in the 
minority. Wm. W. Folwell in his book, A History of Minnesota, (2:252-254) 
States: "In this camp there took place a revival of learning and religisn 
like that at Mankato, which involved nearly all the adults. MWundreds 5be- 
came interested in learning to read end all except the voung childye 7 e7d 
a few very old men became deeply religious. .... John Peage Williamcon, 
the eldest son of Dr. Thomas Smith Wiiliamson...rejoined the scattex:i 
flock as soon as Sibley‘s army had collected the remnants of the trives at 
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Redwood and accompanied the Indians to Fort Snelling. He never left the 
Sioux but spent the remainder of his life in their service. From day to day 
through that long winter he labored with and for...his people. There was 
a Scarcity of books and writing materials but many learned to read. fhe 
religious interest soon became powerful. After holding meetings in tepees 
Williamson got the use of the garret of an old government warehouse in which 
as many aS five hundred could be seated Indian fashion. Here nightly meet- 
ings for prayer and praise were held. Hopeful conversions and requests for 
baptism were soon abundant. In regard to these the younger Williamson was 
not so liberal as his more experienced father, who suited the covenants to 
the circumstances. .... He records but 140 admissions.... Had he been 
Pleased to use the generous standard adopted at Menkato the flock might have 
been increased by many hundreds. As it was the missionary feared that there 
might be some tares in the wheat. 

"Little is known of the ministrations of Father Augustin Ravoux in the 
Indian camp at Fort Snelling. His own brief statement is that he visited 
it often and baptized 184 persons, almost all young children. The labors 
of the Reverend Samuel D, Finman, missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, seem to have been blessed. As first fruit he baptized fifty-two 
adults and ninety-two children in the presence of four hundred Indians. .... 
Eis congregations increased from thirty to three hundred and he had three 
hundred children under his care. (Cn March 18, 1863, forty-seven of his 
converts were confirmed by Bishop Whipple." 

Meanwhile a similar conversion. experience was taking place at Mankato 
where about 350 of the worst Sioux murderers and culprits were imprisoned. 
Thw worst 38 of these were publicly hanged on December 19, 1862. Folwell 
States: "The old Sioux missionaries who were present had the satisfaction 
of seeing all the condemned but two accept Christian baptism. Doubtless 
-through the influence of the half-breed fellow convicts, twenty-four of them 
received the sacrament at the hands of the Catholic Father Ravoux, although 
he had not ministered among the Sioux for many years. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries gladly witnessed the work of grace, although it was not in accord- 
ance with their own practice." Williamson baptized 15 of the original 39. 

"In the meantime a most remarkable revoluticn was taking place in the 
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prison at Mankato. ..,.Riggs wrote, the prison was ‘one great school.'* 


Groups of ten or more were gathered as pupils about fellow convicts who had 
attended the mission schools. Riggs extemporized a spelling book and had 
four hundred copies printed in St. Paul. A hundred copies of Bunyan in Da- 
kota...were found and put in use. All over the prison groups were practic- 
ing writing with pens and paper or slates and pencils. Before spring four 
hundred letters were taken down to the camp at Fort Snelling to members of 
convicts’ families. .,.. ‘These Sioux," wrote Riggs, ‘have made as much 
progress in education as in twenty-six or twenty-seven years.’ 

"But the revival of learning in the Mankato prison was far less wonder- 
ful than that of religion. Williamson, their faithful missionary, spent 
much of his time with the prisoners and preached to them every Sunday. His 
influence, however, was more effective through the aid of his former ruling 
elder in the Yellow Medicine church, Robert Hopkins Chaskay. .... Robert 
Hopkins became the ruling spirit in the Mankato prison. He spent his days 
and some whole nights conversing and praying with the anxious. .... A fort- 
' night had barely passed after the execution when convicts began to speak 
and pray in the evening meetings. A few extemporized copiously, as if aid- 
ed by the Holy Spirit. There was abundance of singing. Many asked to be 
baptized. Williamson sent for Gideon Pond, with whom and a local Presby- 
terian minister he took counsel. It was agreed that under like circumstan- 
ces the apostles would have baptized generally. 

"see Inveterately religious, these Indians were now ready to accept 
the white man's cult and kneel at the altar of his religion. Williamson 
_ prepared a confession of faith and a covenant such as he thought proper for 
the occasion. On February 3, 1863, he and Pond poured the water of baptism 
on the heads of 274 willing candidates. As each knelt the missionary said, 
in substance: ‘My brother, this is a mark of God which is placed upon you. 
You will carry it while you live. .... This ends your superstition and from 
this time you are to call God your father. Remember to honor him. Ce re- 
solved to do his will.* Each responded, ‘Yes, I will.‘ Other baptisms of 
convicts, mostly in the same month, raised the number to 305 or 306, in- 
‘cluding ‘all the Indians at Mankato except one woman.‘ Study and prayer 
continued to fill the hours of dull imprisonment. There were three seasons 
of prayer a day. The officers and soldiers of the guard were duly remem- 
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bered and the divine Bee was Upeecuent on ihe prisoners" ‘families in the 
camp at Fort Snelling. Robert Hopkins handed to the missionaries a written 
resolution that all would continue instant in praying for three things - a 
country, 2 Sanctuary, and teachers." 

Meanwhile, there was much discussion in Minnesota Ane ‘the nation's: cap 
“ital regarding the disposition of the Sioux at Fort Snelling and the’ prison- 
ers at Mankato. It was decided finally to send the Fort. Snelling group into 
Dakota Territory, banishing them forever from ‘Minnesota. The 300. or more 
convicts at Mankato were to be sent down to a prison in Iowa. Folwell (23 
262) states: 

"On April 22, 1863, a steamboat quietly. received them on. board and, af- 
ter dropping at Fort Snel ng some fifty who had not been condemned, deliv- 
ered them at Davenport, Iowa, near which place the government had some mil- 
itary barracks. After a short time their chains were removed and, as none 
attempted to escape, wide liberty was allowed them. Many were ‘permitted to 
go to the town to sell the bows and arrows, mussel shell rings, and trinkets 
of their manufacture. With the money received they. bought books and writing 
materials as well as pipes and tobacco. A few worked on farms in the neigh- 
borhood. Most of them asked to be allowed to enlist in the volunteer army 
but the secretary of war decided that it would be inexpedient to grant the 
request. For two years and more their devoted teacher and pastor, Dr. Wil- 
liamson, clung to them. Wisely discerning their needs, he divided them in- 
to classes according to their former villages and gave each a leader who 
presided at the daily morning and evening gatherings for Singing and prayer. 
It was something like a Methodist organization, according to Riggs. With 
the addition of about a hundred military prisoners and with deaths amounting 
in three years to about a hundred and twenty, the number of those in the 


‘. prison was variable. In 1864, at the urgence of Williamson, some forty were 


pardoned and in April, 1866, the then remaining number of ‘two hundred and 
forty-seven were pardoned by the president and turned over to a special 
agent, who on June l2 delivered them at the Niobrara agency in Ne braska to 
rejoin their families." 

The removal of the Santee Sioux in the camp at Fort Snelling beaart in 
May 1863. The selection of a site on the Missouri River was left to Clark 
W. Thompson, the superintendent of Indian affairs of the region. On June I. 
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he reported he had selected a reservation with "good soil, good timber, and 
plenty of water," at the mouth of Crow Creek, soon known as Fort ESS O8y 
at the site of Big Bend Dam. Folwell (2: 259) states: 

"The Indian office did not wait for the selection of the particular 
tract to be assigned to the exiled Sioux but prepared to ship them off like 
sO many cattle. On May 4 the steamer ‘Davenport’ took on 770 head. At the 
St. Paul levee there was hooting and stone-throwing but no serious damage 
was done to the defenseless cargo. ‘The Reverend Samuel D. Hinman accom- 
panied this party. On the following day 540 persons were put on board the 
Steamboat ‘Northerner’, John P. Williamson gives the following account of 
the departure of these friendless pilgrims: ‘The last one was counted on 
just at dusk, after which, an escort of soldiers being brought aboard, we 
Shoved off.... We are, however, hardly under way when from all the differ- 
ent parts of the boat where they are collected, we hear hymns of praise 
ascending to Jehovah - not loud, but soft and sweet, like the murmur of 
-many waters. Then one of them leads in prayer, after which another hymn 
is sung; and so they continue till all are composed; and drawing their 
blankets over them, each falls asleep.* ‘The smalier of the two parties 
was transferred to railroad cars at Hannibal, Missouri, and carried to St. 
Joseph. There it waited some days for the arrival of the ‘Davenport’ with 
the larger detachment. Cn to this steamer was crowded the whole body of 
exiles. There was not room enough for all to lie down at night and they 
were forced to sleep by relays. The weather was already hot and the ra- 
tions of pork and hardtack were musty. The steamer laboring against the 
powerful current of the Missouri did not reach its destination until May 
30. As a result of that ‘middle passage’ the hills about Crow Creek were 
soon covered with graves. 

"It was too late when the Santee...arrived at Crow Creek to plant po- e 
tatoes and too dry for corn to make good growth. Still quasi prisoners of 
war, the Indians were not allowed to range the country for the berries and 
roots which would have added to their rations. It early became evident 
that the government would have to furnish food curing the coming winter of. 
1864 not only to the Santee but also to some two thousand Winnebago who 
had been moved to Crow Creek.... A large amount, of provisions was sent 
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from St. Paul and Mankato by wagon train which reached its destination after 
twenty days of actual travel. The food thus shipped proved to be of infer- 
ior quality as well as insufficient in quantity. About two hundred of the 
Santee and as many Winnebago were allowed to go down to the Yankton agency 
near Fort Randall to beg for food and fuel. There was hunger in the bark _ 
tepees and starvation threatened many already enfeebled. But there came an 
unexpected and happy deliverance.... In midwinter a Santee hunter escaped 
from the guard with a gun he had kept concealed. He returned to tell John 
Williamson that there were buffalo on the plains and that he could kill 
enough with his own gun to keep the people alive, Williamson extorted a re- 
luctant permission from the agent for a buffalo hunt on condition that he 
would go along. All the men, some fifty in number, with their families made 
up a party of perhaps five hundred. They had half a dozen guns with ammuni- 
tion, some rations of pork and flour, and two horses, one of them William- 
son's, The route lay northward up the valley of the James River, a hundred 


‘miles or more. A permanent hunting camp was made north of Redfield.... Vast 


herds of buffalo were met with, many as fat as stall-fed heeves, and a large 
and welcome addition to the food supply was secured. Throughout the excur- 
sion, morning and evening, those Christian Santee, standing in the snow, 
sang their hymns and listened to prayer and reading of the Scriptures. ‘The 
Santee have never forgotten this service of their ‘Saint Jonn*. Reader, 
join your tribute with theirs to heroic John Poage Williamson, ‘Brother of 
the Sioux'." 
‘ —s—s«ésBearing the title above, a book by his daughter, Winifred W. Barton, 
tells of the first terrible year at Crow Creek. "As the Indians stepped 
from the gangplank of the steamboat at Crow Creek, it seemed to them an in- 
hospitable land. They looked in vain for the fresh greenness to which they 
had been accustomed at that season of the year. A succession of hot, dry 
summers had burned out even the grass roots, leaving the bare gumbo. ‘Can 
they ever live in this parched land where neither rain nor dew was seen for 
many weeks? 

"*The mortality was fearful. The shock, the anxiety, the confinement, 
the pitiable diet, were naturally followed by sickness....and the 1,300 
souls that landed at Crow Creek, June 1, 1863, decreased to one thousand. 
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For a time a teepee where no one was sick could scarcely be found, and it 
was a rare day when there was no funeral. 

"*So the hills were soon covered with graves. The very memory of 

Crow Creek became horrible to the Santees, who still hush their voices at 
- the mention of the name’ (J.P.W.). 

"When Mr. Williamson landed at Crow Creek, the first thing he did was 
to go to work to build a large open booth or arbour, to hold nearly a thou~ 
sand people. Ail took a great interest in this building and helped as 
they were able, even the children bringing willows and branches of trees 
to cover it. Here all during the summer and until cold weather, Mr. Wil- 
liamson held daily meetings, instructing the people in religion, church 
music and the reading and writing of their own language. On Sundays the 
booth was crowded. Wany were baptized. : 

“Twelve of the leading women were appointed deaconesses or Bible wom- 
en, whose duties were to.conduct women's prayer-meetings, read the Bible 

‘from tent to tent, and teach their less enlightened sisters. 
“The children also had meetings conducted by themselves. .ece 
"At the time...the whole country round was uninhabited except by rov- 
_ing bands of hostile Indians. There was not a house within fifty miles." 
; Mrs. Barton states that "The second and third years at Crow Creek... 
were a little better...though they never had enough to eat.... 

“The school flourished the second and third winters, having an aver- 
age of over a hundred pupils. One reason why it was easier to handle that 
many pupils in one room...was...because they were all eager to learn. 

“One or two of Bir. Williamson's methods in teaching are worth mention- 
ing. School books were very scarce, and he made great use of charts, lit- 
erally papering the walls with them. The charts were of his own making. 
He mixed lampblack with oil, and with a brush painted the words of lessons 

and Songs on old newspapers, making them large and plain, so that they 
could be seen across the large room. When one of these chart lessons was 
well learned by the school it was taken down and replaced by a neéw one. 

"Another method was his plan of using pupil teachers. As...a pupil 

. became proficient enough to read the Bible well, he was put in charge of a 
group less advanced, and probably learned as much from teaching as the 
group did from being under instruction. .... 
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"Mr. Williamson called. to his aid in school and religious work Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward Pond of Minnesota. Both being children‘ of early missionaries, 
they already understood the language, and den a fine spirit of consecra- 
tion they made valuable workers. 

"Colonel Thompson offered the use of one of the large buildings... So 
they had a good warm room for school and church services the last two win- 
ters. 

“During these years a large number learned to read and write their own 
language, received some drill in practical number work, and many ideas of 
civilization. The more advanced ones also received a start in learning Eng- 
lish. The religious motive was never lost sight of. Many passages of 
Scripture were memorized and there was daily instruction in morals and reli- 
gion. A number of those...have since been leaders among their people.... 

"Dr. T.S. Williamson had been using all his influence trying to get the 
prisoners at Davenport set free, especially some against whom no charges 
could be found. .... 

-"As a result of his efforts, about forty men were released and joined 
their families at Crow Creek in July, 1864, no charges having been found 
against them. 

"Shortly after the arrival of these men, Mr. Williamson preached a 
strong sermon on the duty of Christian marriage. At the close, he called 
upon all who were ready to come forward and be united in marriage. A number 
came forward....sixteen men and fifteen women. It took some time to get 
them paired off so he could tell which was the odd man. He asked the man, 
‘Where is your wife?* He replied, ‘She is not here. She is in the tent. 
She does not want to get married, but I do.* The man was quite disappointed 
to learn that it took more than one to consummate a marriage ceremony. The 
other fifteen couples were happily married." . 

The spring of 1866 saw a number of changes. Williamson attended Pres- 
bytery and married Sarah A. Vannice. When he returned to Dakota Territory 
he went to the mouth of the Niobrara River, to which point the 200 or so 
prisoners - men, women, and children - from Davenport had come to join the 
Santee Sioux from Crow Creek agency. During their time at Davenport they 
had been ministered to by Dr. T.5. Williamson, Rev. s4 R. Riggs, and other 
members of Presbytery. 
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In the fall of 1865 a commission of five men reported on the unfortu~ 
nate condition of the Santees at Crow Creek. They noted that the Sioux 
had been in a "State of semi-starvation for two years" and that the loca- 
tion was wholly unfitted for any success in tilling the soil, It was rec- 
ommended that the Indians be moved down the Missouri to better land and 
closer to where they could be supplied with provisions, etc. Four town- 
ships at the mouth of the Niobrara were therefore turned over to them and - 
the move was made in the spring of 1866. A census of June 1865 had shown 
a Santee population of 1,042, of whom over 900 were women and children, 
“dependent almost wholly upon government for subsistence." 

Their new location at Niobrara in northern Nebraska was opposite the 
Yankton Sioux agency in Bon Homme County near Springfield and Greenwood. 

The Dakota Presbytery records state that when the two groups met at 
Niobrara, “And after they had all kneeled down and devoutly thanked and 
praised God, they arose up and there pitched their tents and entered into 
them with thanksgiving and praises to God their Savior anew. © 

"And then and there the two churches, viz., - The church in prison 
and the church at Fort Thompson were united in one Presbyterian organiza- 
tion. And at their own request that church was taken under the care of 
the Presbytery of Dakota and enrolled accordingly as the Pilgrim Church. 

"This large Presbyterian church of some 260 or 300 charter members. _ 
with its able and successful pastor have since then passed from our Pres- ° 
byterian connection over to the Congregational Association of South Dakota. 

"This large swarm from our Presbyterian Church formed a living, work-— 
ing nucleus around and from which the Riggs brothers, and others of the 
Congregational Church and order, have been zealously and successfully pro- 
secuting missionary work among the Dakotas of the Missouri valley and in 
the regions beyond.” 

Meanwhile, two Indian Presbyterian churches existed in northeastern 
South Dakota. The Scouts church was composed of the Christian Sioux among 
the Indian scouts attached to the United States army who, for some years 
after the Sioux Uprising. of 1862, patrolled the country from Fort Abercrom- 
bie on the north to Fort Sisseton, and occasionally to more distant places 
to the south. The church existed from 1863 to 1868 and was regularly vis- 
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60 
ited by Rev. S.R. Riggs, Bev. T.S. Williamson, and Rev. John B. Renville, who 
sometimes remained for weeks to instruct them. In 1863 there were 33 members, 
in 1864 there were 42, and in 1868 there were 41 members. _ 

The second native church, Washtekicidapi, was organized among the Sisse- 
ton Indians by Rev. 1.5. Williamson and Rev. 5.R. Riggs in 1865 with 55 mem- 
bers. Like the Scouts church it was not attached to any locality, the Ind- 
ians composing it living a migrating life, wandering from the James River 
valley to Redwood, Minnesota. It too was visited by the three ministers 
listed above. In 1868, when it had 75 members, it was disbanded along with 
the Scouts church and five local churches came into being, namely, Ascension, 
Long BKollow, Drywood Lakes (Good Will), Kettle Lakes, and Lac qui Parle. 
These then had memberships of 45, 25, 13, 28, and 23 respectively. 

A unique Indian settlement began at Flandreau in March 1869. At the 
Niobrara agency 25 Christian families, knowing how hard it would be to lead 
Christian lives in the midst of their many heathen brethren, and desiring to 
take homesteads like the white settlers, decided to leave the agency and go 
northeastward 106 miles to the West Bend of the Big Siovx at Flandreau. 

Taking leave of the agent and the chiefs, who opposed their plan once 
it became known, they crossed the Missouri for their new home. A few had 
ponies but mostly they walked, packing their goods and children over the un- 
settled Dakota prairies, About midway a terrible snowstorm burst upon them 
and they lost their way. One woman froze to death. That fall 15 other fam- 
ilies joined them and 20 more followed in the spring of 1870. Even one of 
the chiefs gave up his chieftainship and its emoluments to join them, “He 
thought it more to be a man than to be a chief," as Rev. S.R. Riggs express- 
ed it. He continued: ) | 

‘What impulse stirred them to break away from their own tribe...and to 
try the hard work of making a home among coldly disposed, if not hostile - 
whitest They left behind them the food the Government issued weekly at the 
agency ahd the yearly issue of clothing, to seek a precaricus living by farm- 
ing, for which they had neither tools nor teams. They went forth, moreover, 
in the face of great opposition and dericion.... Whence did they have the 
Strength or purpose to face all this oppssition, to brave all the dangers? 

“The germs of this movement are to be found in the resolves for a new 
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life made by these men when in prison, They were ail nominally, and the 
greater number of them really, converted to Christ.... 

"But when they came to their people, they found the old ind fan system 
in full power, backed by the authority of the United States, And our 
friends were commanded to fall in under the old chiefs before they could - 
receive rations. They must be Indians or ataree. Nothing was left to 
them but to seek some other land." 

It was their intention to take homesteads of 160 acres and to live as 

white settlers. They adopted English surnames and baptismal names, often ~ 
chosen from the Bible. Cn October 3,..1869 they organized a church with 47 
members; by June 1870 there were 77 communicants. Rev. John P. Williamson, 
who often visited them, wrote on July 30, 1870: "The Indians on the Big 
Sioux...are now a semi-civilized Christian people, very generally read 
God‘s word in their own language, and a man may travel or reside among 
them with as little risk of losing anything by theft as among any people. 
I called on the American family living nearest them, and asked the man if 
they did not annoy him. He replied: ‘No; for two years that we have lived 
here, we have not lost a dime’s worth by them. JI never had or expected to 
have better neighbors. *" 

Through Williamson‘s efforts the government agreed in 1871-72 to give 
$3,C00 to the colony for a school and other help, and to spend $10,000 for 
supplying the Indians with farming implements, yokes of oxen, wagons, log- 
chains, plows, cows, scythes, forks, and hoes, 

This Sioux colony is noteworthy in two respects. Jt was the first at- . 
tempt in the United States of Indians to take homesteads like white men. 
Their church building is the oldest extant religious edifice in the state. _ 
At first a small church was built but was soon found to be inadequate. The 
present frame church dates from 1873. Six ox teams went overland to Marsh- 
all, Minnesota, and. returned after a four-day trip with the lumber. 

Rev. John P, Williamson spent three years with the Santees at Niobra- 
ra, 1866 to 1869. Referring to 1866, his. daughter, Mrs. Barton, wrote: 

"The summer at Niobrara was a time of reorganization. Dr. T.S. Wil-. 
liamson, Dr. S.R. Riggs and Rev. J.B. Renville were present and assisted — 
Mr. Williamson in a week of organization services, culminating in the com- 
munion service of July 29, 1866. This was the organization of: Pilgrim 
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Presbyterian Church, the name being given in memory of the pilgrimages’ ‘of 
its members. 

"It was an impressive occasion when the eect of the Prison Church 
at Davenport and their families from the Crow Creek Church, after four years‘ 
separation, met together for the first time to commemorate Christ's love to 
them. The same plan was used here as at Crow Creek, of having a large arbour — 
covered with leafy branches, as a place of assembling. 

"The Prison Church was all one, though a few of the men had been Epis- 
copalians before the Outbreak. Soon after the removal to Niobrara, Rev. Mir. 
Hinman visited there and organized an Episcopal church to which thirty-three 
men were dismissed, and ten women, wives of some of these men. cee. 

. "Jhirty-thzee were also dismissed to the church near Fort Wadsworth, 
the church of the Scouts’ Camp. 

"These dismissals left 157 members from the Prison Church at Davenport, 
and 225 from the Crow Creek Church, making a total of 382 names. Thirty-five 
accessions the next Sunday...brought the membership up to over 400, 

"These members were organized into ten different classes according to 
the bands to which they belonged.... One or more elders were placed over 
each class, two if there were more than forty in the class. 

“In looking over the records of the early days of the Crow Creek Church 
and the Pilgrim Church, one is impressed with the fact that the duties and 
privileges of church membership were made to mean something to these people 
just emerging from heathenism. One finds many cases of suspension from 
church privileges and the communism season. Usually there follows a record 
of. repentance, confession and restoration. 

“The responsibility that was placed upon the elders seems rather remark- 
able when we consider how short a time it had been since they were themselves 
in heathenism. They were always exhorted to study the Bible and to follow: 
its precepts in governing the church. They did so with a directness and a 
literalness that would be rather disconcerting to church members to-day. As 
we read the names of those who received public reprimand for jealousy, evil 
speaking, quarrelling, not loving wives, not loving husbands, we are remind- 
ed of the days of the Scotch Covenanters. 

-"One frequent cause for discipline was the use of heathen practices in. . 
times of sickness, calling in the conjurer or medicine man. .... There was 
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another cause of the fall of some...and that was strong drink. 

"But the...most frequent lapses...in connection with the marriage re- 
lation...continued through the years to be a perplexing problem." 

Early in December 1866 the Santees were moved to Bazile Creek, five 
or six miles from Niobrara, where Messrs. Williamson and Pond had erected 
three buildings for their use. "In October, 1867, Pilgrim Church, true to 
its name, made another pilgrimage, this time ten miles farther down the 
river to the place where the Government had lecated a permanent agency for 
the Santees. This made necessary another building period." 

Williamson felt the need of a school of higher grade for the training 
of Christian workers and pastors, and so the Santee Normal Training School 
was begun. He was able to get his boyhood friend, Alfred L. Riggs, who 
knew the Indians and spoke their language, to come to join him in this new 
work in May 1870. Thus began a long and devoted career in South Dakota. 

"Sir. Williamson felt called to preach the Gospel to the Yankton Ind- . 
ians, thirty miles up the river, on the other side. So he packed his house- 
hold goods on a one horse wagon and with a cow tied behind, crossed the 
Missouri, March 18, 1869, He returned for his family, and early the next 
morning they crossed on foot, Mr. Williamson going ahead with a long pole 
to try the ice, which went out the following day. .... 

"Mr. Williamson retained oversight of the church, visiting it at least 
once in three months, at the communion season, until the spring of 1871, 
when. ir. Riggs took the entire charge and in 1883 it became a Congregation- 
al Church." 

Mr. Williamson continued to have Greenwood in the Yankton Agency in 
Charles Mix County as his permanent location until his death, Cctober 3, 
1917. Few missionaries, if any, have given so much of their lives to civ-. 
ilizing and Christianizing the Indians of South Dakota as he. 

A contemporary in the Indian mission work in Minnesota and. South Dako- 
ta was Rev. Samuel Dutton Hinman, an Episcopalian. Before the outbreak of © 
1862 he was working at the lower Sioux agency but was able to escape from - 
the hostile Sioux. As mentioned earlier, he baptized 52 adults in the 
camp at Fort Snelling and accompanied 770 Indians on the. steamer Davenport 
when they went to Crow Créek in 1863. There hé established the Bishop Sea- 
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bury Mission. He followed his flock to Niobrara in 1866. At both places he 
carried on mission work very similar to that of Williamson. On August 15, 
1867 he reported on his St. John‘s mission work that “the schools have been 
kept open during the past school year, and...the attendance...has been un- 
precedented in the history of the mission. The whole number of names on our 
rolis is 221, and the average daily attendance during the winter months is 
175. .... We teach the children first to read and write their own eB oeie) 
and then...they are advanced to the English school. 

"At the beginning of the last term we had 30 children who could not 
read their own language; at the end of the term all but three had been ad- 
vanced to higher classes. Of our young men and girls 40 have made commend- 
able progress in English.... Besides reading and writing we also teach ar- 
ithmetic and geography and music. We...hope, with a new building and perm- 
anent location for the Indians, to greatly improve the school.... 

“Last winter, besides myself, two American and four Dacotah (Indians) 
teachers were employed. I have just added to our force three more English 
teachers, and I hope to be enabled also to add three more Dacotahs." 

Among his staff were his wife, Mary, Miss Emily J. West, and W.H. Ross, 
Hinman's school was larger than that of Williamson, who had but 80 pupils. 
However, as the superintendent of Indian Affairs reported, "Mr. Williamson, 
for the want of a suitable building, is obliged to teach the children in 
tents. ir. Hinman, in behalf of his mission, is now building a schoolhouse 
which he thinks will be large enough for his school. The government has 
contributed $3,000 to the mission to aid in building this school-house." 

Some of the Santees who went to the Flandreau area in March 1869 were 
Episcopalians and a church organization for them was started there. In the 
same month, bir. Williamson began his work among the Yanktons at Greenwood. 

On November ti, 1869 the Episcopalians began work there with the arrival: of 
Rev. Paul Mazakute . On May 9, 1670 he was joined by Rev. Joseph W. Cook. 
During the winter of 1869-70 at Yankton the Church of the Holy Fellowship 
was started, A log church and a mission house for the Episcopal work were 
also built. Mr. Mazakute began services in August 1870 at Chouteau Creek 
on the Yankton reservation. The following month Mr. Walter S. Hall joined 
the Episcopal mission at Yankton agency as a teacher. 
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The Presbyterian and Congregational missionaries, who had formerly 
started mission work at Lac qui Parle, wandered far in their attendance 
upon the Indians. The visit to Fort Pierre in Se ptember 1640 by Rev. S.R. 

_ Riggs and Alexander Huggins was noted earlier. In June 1849 Riggs made a 
visit to Big Stone Lake, accompanied by Robert Hopkins, eagerly “boping 
for opportunities to proclaim the Word of God'‘to the Sioux in that region. 

Very little was done by the. government for the Indians there before 
the outbreak of 1862, In 1856 eight plots totaling 300 acres had been 
plowed and planted at Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse. The Sisseton 
Sioux living near the lakes were able to obtain lots of buffalo and were 
living comfortably. The government school which had recently opened at 
Big Stone Lake was discontinued in 1859 because of the inability to get a 
teacher to serve so far away from a white community. In 1858 the govern~ 

‘ment plowed and the Indians planted 100 acres at Big Stone Lake and 199 © 
at Lake Traverse. Conditions were improving when the outbreak occurred 
and a half dozen white persons at Big Stone Lake's west side were killed. 

- Most of the Sissetons who lived at the lakes did not participate in the ~ 
outbreak but fled to Canada for their own safety. To protect the region 
Fort Wadsworth, later known as Fort Sisseton, was built in the fall of 
1864,. Friendly Christian Sioux were employed:'as scouts to aid the mili- 
tary.’ Thus the Scouts Church came into being, as related earlier. 

; In "Mary and I" (pages 231 ff.), Riggs wrote of his visit there: "Dr. 
T.S. Williamson and I took with us John B. Renville and started on a tour - 
of summer visitation. After a week's travel from St. Peter, in Minnesota, 
we reached the Scouts’ Camp, which, in the month of June, 1866, we found 
partly on the margin of Lake Traverse, and partly at Buffalo Lake, in the 

‘country which was afterward set apart for their especial use. 

"At both of these places we administered the Lord‘s Supper, ordained 
Daniel Renville as a ruling elder, and licensed Peter Big-Fire and Simon 
Anawangmane to preach the Gospel. Neither of these men developed into 
preachers, but they have been useful as exhorters from that day to this. 
On the Fourth of July, we added Peter to our little company, and started 
across from Fort Wadsworth...to Crow Creek on the Missouri. From that 
point we passed down to the mouth of the Niobrara. 

“On this BOUTS ACEOSS the peas th es we encountered many herds of ie 
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falo. Sometimes they were far to one side of us, and we could pass by with- 
out molesting them. Once,:on the first day, from Wadsworth,: we: came suddenly 
upon a herd of a hundred or more, lying: down, .s.. Peter said...he must shoot 
one. ..--- We could only take a little of the meat, leaving the rest.... This 
episode.. .delayed uS...and made us late getting into camp at the °Buzgzard*s 
Nest." he result was that in the gloaming our horses all broke away, and 
gave us four hours of hunting for them the next morning. Then we had a long, 
hot ride, without water, over the burning prairie, to James River." 

Riggs does not state the route he took to the newly established Santee 
location at Niobrara. There, he wrote, "We found the Indians living in tents, 
while the families of Mr. Williamson and Mr. Pond and others were accomodated 
with shelter in the big house. For their religious mass-meetings, they had 
erected a large booth, which served well in the dry weather of summer, Every 
day, morning and evening, they gathered there for prayer and praise, reading 
the Bible and telling what God had done for them. They had come too late to 
plant, and there was but little employment for them, and so the weekg we 
spent there were weeks of worship, given to the strengthening of the things 
that remain, and arranging for future educational and Christian work, The 
churches of the prison and the camp were consolidated, and we selected and 
licensed Artemas Ehnamane and Titus Ichadooze as probationers for the Gospel 
ministry." 

Riggs and Dr. T.S. Williamson then visited the Presbyterian boarding 
sehool among the Omaha Indians, The school was flourishing but, wrote Riaqgs, 
"having been conducted in English alone, its spiritual results were very un- 
satisfactory. | 

' "The multiplication of Dakota readers during the past few years gave a 
new impulse to our work of translating the Scriptures, and made larger de- 
mands for other books. ‘This furnished a great amount of winter work for 
_ both Dr. Williamson and myself. In five years we added the Psalms, Eccles- 
jastes, the Song, and Isaiah, together with the other four books of Moses, 
to what he had printed in 1865. . 

' "The Wahpatons and Sissetons, who constituted the Scouts" Camp...in the 
first months of 1867, sent a delegation to Washington to make a treaty, and 
obtain the guarantee of a home and government help. While that delegation 
was in Washington, I tock occasion to spend a month or more in lobbying in 
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the interests of Indian civilization. To me this kind of work was always 
distasteful and unsatisfactory, and this time I came home...with...rheuma- 
tism. JI had planned for an early summer campaign in the Dakota country, 
but it was July before I could get courage enough to start. And then it 
was with a great deal of pain that I endured the stage ride between Omaha 
and Sioux City. There I was met by Dr. Williamson, in his little wagon, 
and together we proceeded up to the settlement in Nebraska. 

“Since we had been there in the previous summer, these people had 
drifted down on to Bazille Creek, where Mr. Williamson and Mr. Pond had 
erected shacks - that is, log houses with dirt roofs - and between the 
two had made a room for assembly. The two men we had licensed the summer 
previous were this season ordained and set over the native church, Mr. Wil- 
liamson still retaining the oversight. At each visitation we endeavored 
to work the native church members up to a feeling of responsibility in the 
work of contributing to the support of their pastors, but it has been no 
easy undertaking. 

"This summer (4667), with Robert Hopkins and Adam Paze for our com- 
panions in travel, the doctor and I crossed over directly from Niobrara 
to the head of the Coteau." 

Fort Wadsworth was on the head of the Coteau des Prairies. Nearby 
was the triangular Sisseton-Wahpeton reservation, whose southern tip was 
at Lake Kampeska near Watertown, and which had been formed by treaty in 
Washington, February 19, 1867, 

Riggs found the members of the two tribes considerably scattered on 
their new reservation. "Some general lines began to appear in the settle- 
ment, and during this and our visit in the year following several church 


organizations were effected; and Solomon Toonkan-Shaecheya, Robert Hopkins, 


Louis Mazawakinyanna, and Daniel Renville were licensed to preach. 

"Louis was an elder in the prison and on the Niobrara, and of his own 
motion had gone over to Fort Wadsworth, and, finding a community of Sioux 
scouts connected with.the garrison, commends religious work among them. 

In this he was supported and encouraged by the chaplain, Rev. G.D. Crocker. 
This year our camp-meeting was held on the border of the Coteau as it 
looks down on Lake Traverse." 
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Both Riggs’ and Father Genin were at Lake Traverse in “OOt, ChOUgh per= eee 
haps not at the same time, yet neither makes mention of the presence of the 
other. Genin stated there were 1,100 Sioux men, women, and children there 
when he arrived on June 24, and that he spent three weeks there. 

Riggs wrote: “The opening of the season of 1868 found me starting from 
Sioux City on a gray pony.... J spent some weeks with the Santees. They had 
partly removed from Bazille Creek down to the bottom where the agency is now 
located. A long log house had been prepared for a church and schoolhouse. 
The Episcopalians were building extensively and expensively, while our folks 
contented themselves with very humble abodes. The work of education had 
progressed very nicely, Mr. Williamson and Mr. Pond giving much time to it, 
while Mrs. Pond and Mrs. Williamson greatly helped the women in their reli- 
gious home-life. 

"This summer (1868) John P. Williamson and I took Artemas Ehnamane, 
the senior native minister of the Pilgrim Church, and crossed over to Fort 
Wadsworth, where Dr. Williamson and John B. Renville met us. On the way, 
we made a short stop at the Yankton agency, which we had visited two years 
before. Now it was opening up as a field of promise to Mr. Williamson, and 
he proceeded to occupy it soon afterward. We made another stop, for preach- 
ing purposes, at Brule and Crow Creek, where the pastor of Santee showed 
himself able to gain the attention of the wild Sioux. Our ride across the 
desert land was enlivened by conversation on Dakota customs and Dakota songs. 
In both these departments of literature, this former hunter and warrior from 
Red Wing was an excellent teacher. 

"This annual gathering at the head of the Coteau was heid at Dry Wood 
Lake, where Peter Big-Fire had settled. It was the most remarkable of all 
those yearly camp-meetings. On this occasion about sixty persons were add- 
ed to our church list. It was a sight to be remembered, when, on the open 
prairie, they and their children stood up to be baptized. 

"At the close of this meeting we held another at Buffalo Lake, in one 
of their summer houses, which was full of meaning. The recently organized 
church of Long Hollow, which then extended. to Buffalo Lake, had selected 
Solomon to be their religious teacher. And this after meeting was held to 
ordain and install him as pastor of that church. He was a young man of 
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Christian experience and blameless life, and has eS eee eats to 
be a very reliable and useful native pastor." : 

Since the autumn of 1865 Riggs had been living in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
from whence he made his annual trips overland to visit the mission stations 
of Dakota. Mary, his wife, died there on March 22, 1869 after a long per- 
iod of illness. Later that spring Riggs joined Dr. T.S. Williamson at St. 
Peter, Minnesota, who "had procured a small double wagon and a pony team, 
with which we together should make our summer campaign. Having fitted our- 
selves out, as we always did, with tent and camping materials, our first 
objective point was Sioux City, where we had arranged to meet and take in 
Alfred L. Riags. 

"Since a little previous to the outbreak in 1862, he had been preach- 
ing to white people.... But all this time he seemed to be only waiting 
for the Dakota work to assume such a shape as to invite his assistance." 

Now the two sons of the two veteran missionaries were to join hands 
in the common work to which their fathers had devoted their life times. 

"This visit of Alfred to the Santee and Yankton agencies was made for 
the purpose of looking over the field, and forming an intelligent judgment 
as to whether the way was open and the time had come to commence some high- 
er educational work among the Dakotas. ‘The place for such an effort was 
evidently the Santee agency. And John P. Williamson, who had so long and 
so well carried on the mission work among the Santees, had for several 
years past been more and more attracted to the Yanktons, where there was 
an open door; and to the Yankton agency he had removed his family, in the 
early Spring before our visit. So the hand of God had shaped the work. 
.... After a few weeks, Alfred...accepted an appointment from the American 
Board to take charge of its work at the Santee agency. 

"Our summer (1869) campaign now commenced. ‘The Williamsons, father 
and son, with Titus, one of the Santee pastors, and myself, proceeded up 
the Missouri. .We made a little stop, as we had done in former years, with 
the.,.Brules,. near Fort Thompson, preaching to them the Gospel of Christ. 
Some interest was apparent. At least, a superstitious reverence for the 
name that is above every name was manifest. ‘What is the name?” one asked. 
"Ihave forgotten it.* And we again told them of Jesus. 

“Our next point was the Cheyenne agency, near Fort Sully, } a hundred 
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miles above Fort Thompson, at Crow Creek. . There we spent a week, and met 
the Indians in their council house. Our efforts were in the line of sowing 
seed, much of which fell by the way~side or on stony places. And then we 
passed on another hundred miles, to the agency at the mouth of Grand River, 
where were gathered a large number of Yanktoneis, as well as Teetons. .... 
Among these people we found some who desired instruction, but the more part 
did not want to hear. Our attempt to gather them to a Sabbath meeting seem- 
ed quite likely to fail. But there had been a thunder storm in the early 
morning, and out a few miles, on a hill-top, a prominent Dakota man was 
struck down by lightning. He was brought into the agency, and before his 
burial, at the close of the day, we had a large company of men and women to 
listen to the divine words of Jesus, who is the Resurrection and the Life. 
It was an impressive occasion, and it was said by white men that many -of 
those Indians listened that day for the first time to Christian song and 
Christian prayer. But that agency has since passed into the hands of the 
Catholics, and David, one of our native preachers, who visited there recent- 
ly, was not permitted to remain. 

"At this point - Grand River - our company separated. John P. William- 
son and Titus returned down the Missouri, and Dr. Williamson and I took a 
young man, Blue Bird by name, and crossed over to Fort Wadsworth. On Satur- 
day we traveled up the Missouri about thirty miles, where we spent the Sab- 
bath, and where we were joined by a Dakota man who was familiar with the 
country across to the James River, and who could find water for us in that 
‘dry and thirsty land*. As we journeyed that Saturday afternoon, the day 
grew dark, the sun ceased to shine, our horses wanted to stop in the road. 
It was a weird, unnatural darkness - an eclipse of the sun. We stopped and 
watched its progress. For about five minutes the eclipse was annular - only 
a little rim of light gleamed forth. The moon seemed to have a cut in one 
side, appearing much like a thick cheese from which a very thin slice had 
been cut out. We all noted.this singular appearance. The Dakotas on the 
Missouri represent that year by the symbol of a ees Sun with stars shine 
ing above it. 

"When we reached the Sisseton reservation, we held our usual camp- ~meet- 
ing again at Dry Wood Lake, regulating and confirming the churches, and re- 
ceiving quite a number of additions, though not so many as in the year pre~ 
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vious. The place for the Sisseton agency had been selected, some log 
buildings erected, and the agent...was on the ground. The time seemed to 
have come when, to secure the fruits of the harvest, some more permanent 
occupation should be made in the reservation." 

Riggs spent most of the following winter, 1669-70, with the Santees 
in northern Nebraska. "Mr. Williamson had left that place and gone to the 
Yankton agency, where he has since continued with great prosperity in the 
missionary work. And so there came to me a pressing invitation from Mrs. 
Mary Frances Pond and Miss Julia La Framboise to come out and help them 
that winter. : | 

“Julia La Framboise was the teacher of the mission-school at Santee. 
She was born of a Dakota mother, and her father (Joseph) always claimed 
that he had Indian blood mixed with his French, Julia was a noble Chris- 
tian woman, who had been trained up in the mission families, completing 
her education at Miss Sill's Seminary, in Rockford, I11. I found them all 
actively engaged in carrying forward mission work, But we conceived more 
might be done to bring children into the school and men and women to the 
church, Accordingly, I called together the pastors and elders of the 
church, and engaged them to enter upon a system of thorough church visita- 
tion, which had the effect of greatly increasing the numbers in attendance 
on both the school and the church." 

Julia had contracted a disease from which she died in 1871. 

Riggs removed from Beloit in the spring of 1870 and went to Goodwill, 
the new mission station two miles from the Sisseton agency. By this time 
there were six native churches in South Dakota and two nearby at Santee, 
Nebraska, and Lac qui Parle, Minnesota. They had a total membership of 
663 in 1871, of whom 355 were in South Dakota and 308 outside the state. 

The Saptists were the first Protestant group to begin work in Dakota 
Territory, but their work was in what is now North Dakota and the year was 
1852. In South Dakota the first active Baptist minister was Rev. L.P. Jud~ 
son, who arrived on May 27, 1864. He wrote: "We are in the midst of an 
Indian war here, but I am not discouraged. I have found nineteen Baptist 

communicants in the territory, whom we hope soon to organize into a church." 
On August 1 Judson again wrote: "I statedly supply two stations, with 


two out-stations. . My place of residence and postoffice address is Yankton 
se+- I have labored nine weeks.... I have preached twenty~three sermons and 
given two lectures; have attended six religious meetings not of my own ap- 
pointment; have made ninety-three pastoral visits; I have traveled 2,560 
miles. I have received from my people on account of salary fifty-seven dol- 
lars. Connected with my labors are two Sabbath schocls, five teachers and 
Seventeen scholars. We shall have...some fourteen members in our church. 

We have not yet organized.... JI found in this place one Episcopal clergy- 
man (Hoyt), and one Baptist (Rev. Albert Gore) who is not preaching now, but 
I hope he will be within twelve months. About forty miles from here is a 
Methodist preacher, who cane to this country to obtain relief from a pulmon- 
ary complaint. He preaches occasionally. Otherwise, I am the only minister 
of the gospel in the territory. : 

"My principal station for preaching is in this place. I also have 
stated appointments at Bon Homme....twenty miles west of here. They intend 
to have a church there ultimately. The principal reasons why I have not 
preached more sermons during the quarter are these: It has been an unfavor- 
able season of the year for holding evening meetings, and also for a suit- 
able place in which to hold meetings. There is but one building at all suit- 
able in the place, and that is the one used as the capitol, This the Epis- 
copalians occupy three Sabbaths in each month. We cannot well have our meet- 
ings, Sabbath schools, etc., separate, at our pleasure, until we get a house — 
of worship of some kind. | 

"On Monday last, about 9 o‘clock A.M., a cloud of grasshoppers came 
and lighted upon this region, and they have devoured everything. Our terri- 
tory is entirely stripped.... Everything...that is eaten in the territory 
for the year to come must be drawn in from the states, and mostly by ox 
teams.... We have about two thousand white inhabitants, besides about 
twenty thousand Indians, who must have provisions brought to them from the 
states, or more or less of them will perish with hunger. | 

"J have decided not to bring my family here this fall, but to leave 
them in the state of New York where they now are, until spring. As to my 
own labors, I am not discouraged. We have only to trust in God. I expected 
obstacles when I came, but did not expect them in exactly this form, nor to 
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this extent. But still I am willing to labor on, and patiently toil and... 
endure. It may be possible that very little will be realized from the 
people toward my support. Indeed, J have already been named as one, with 
two or three others, to go east and obtain provisions to feed the people. 
We very much need a house of worship in this place. There is not a house 
of worship in the territory." 

Under these adverse circumstances, Judson carried on his work. Meet- 
ings were held on ranches and wherever the people could be gathered togeth- 
er. In his report of November 1, 1864, Judson stated that for the quarter 
just closing he had preached 37 sermons, delivered a lecture on education, © 
attended three other religious meetings, visited 103 families, and travel- 
ed 622 miles. For all this he had received from his people only $87.00. 

He reported: "One of my preaching stations, Bon Homme, has been so far for- 
saken by its inhabitants that for the present I have discontinued appoint- 
- ments there. There are only three er four families left in the place. 

The people left on account of Indian alarms and the fear of famine during 
the winter.... I have attended one funeral since I came to the territory, 
and that was a case of suicide, a Roman Catholic. There are no Catholic 
priests here. 

"Our people are struggling nobly against the effects of the drought 
and the grasshopper raid last season. Some have left the territory 
through fear of want and distress during the winter, but by timely efforts 
»ewe think provisions enough will be secured.... I have taken hold per- 
sonally, and have done what I consistently could in connection with my 
other labors. I went once to mill, between forty-five and fifty miles, 
into the state of Iowa, purchased grain, had it ground, returned, and dis- 
tributed among the families that furnished the means. 

"Notwithstanding all the unfavorable circumstances, Yankton has never 
grown so rapidly as it has the past season. It is the capital of the ter- 
ritory and must grow." ' 

The Baptist Board, to which he reported, had given him permission to 
visit churches and friends in the East to secure funds for a church which 
they. hoped to build in 1865. Help also came from within the territory. 

Judson wrote: "The Hon. W.A. Burleigh, delegate to congress elect, 
will head the subscription with $250.00. Governor Edmunds will. also help, 
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and others, so that we look here for from one to two thousand dollars. Mr. 
Burleigh, whose mother is a Baptist,:and an intelligent’ one,’ says he will 
make efforts in Pennsylvania, and especially in Philadelphia, where he is 
personally acquainted, and this he°will do without expense to us. He ex- 
presses the belief that enough can be easily raised to give us a house worth 
five thousand dollars. I now intend to leave about the middle of December, 
or before." 

Judson did not leave as planned, for on February 1, 1865 he wrote: “I 
have labored thirteen weeks in this quarter, preached twenty-three sermons, 
delivered one lecture, attended six prayer meetings and other religious 
meetings, visited sixty-one families...and have traveled...one hundred and 
eighty miles. I have received on account of my salary eighty-one dollars. 
Besides the above I have opened thirty-five meetings of the Legislative 
Council with prayer, for which service I received sixty dollars.... I am 
now able to avail myself of the kindness of the board in allowing me to visit 
my family.... Brother Gore will fill my appointments during my absence, 
and if the board approves, will take the field and devote himself to the 
work of preaching the glorious gospel. He is an intelligent and capable 
brother.... His family are here, and I am willing to give him my place, 
though I like the field and the country.’ 

Mr. Judson left Dakota that month and was succeeded by Rev. Albert Gore, 
a man of 31 years who lived not far away. Fe had been educated at Kalamazoo 
College and was ordained in Michigan. On May 1, 1865 Gore wrote: "I reside 
at Brule Creek, Union County, Dakota. My field comprises the settled por- 
tions of the Territory.... I statedly supply four stations. I have received 
from the field on account of salary during the quarter $11.00. I very much 
regret the change of this field...it would have been far better for the 
cause to have kept Brother Judson here. He seemed peculiarly adapted to 
this kind of labor. I am not. Besides, I have been here for nearly three 
‘years attending to secular matters, and most of the time taking an active 
part in the politics of Dakota. This course of conduct has made me many 

‘enemies here, and of course I must now contend against their prejudices. 
Brother Judson came here as a minister. The people received him gladly, 
and were far better pleased with him than with any minister of whatever de- 
nomination that has ever been here before." Q 


Gore went on to say that he intended to enter the ministry actively 
in 1866, probably in Michigan, to which state his family was about to re- 
turn. His last letter was written from Brule Creek, October 31, 1865, 
stating:that he supplied three stations, two out-stations, and had receiv- 
ed $25.00. He added: "During the month of August the upper Indians came 
down tpon our settlement, and within sight of my door killed one man, and 
wounded three others, at work cutting hay. This has caused great excite- 
ment and alarm through this portion of the country, and created a general 
feeling of insecurity among all classes of our citizens. Many left for a 
time, and many more are kept in constant preparation to leave at the first 
re-appearance of danger. While this feeling prevailed it was almost im- 
possible to get the people together for religious exercises, as every one 

' seemed impressed mainly with thoughts of their own personal safety; conse- 
quently, we decided it was best to delay completing our organization until 
those of our number who left return and quiet is again restored among us." 

Gore ended his work in December 1865 when he, like many another, Jeft 

the territory never to return. The Indian and other pioneer troubles so 
disrupted the Baptist work that by 1873 there was only one Baptist found 
in Yankton who had even heard of Rev. L.P. Judson. 

Meanwhile, the pastor, Rev. J.E. Rockwood, of the First Baptist Churcn 
in Sioux City, Iowa, had counseled with Judson and Gore regarding their 
work. From March 1866 until August 1869, Rockwood made numerous mission- 
ary tours up the Missouri River, especially to Yankton, Vermillion, and 
Elk Point. He gathered the scattered Baptists together and opt tsetle 
them so that churches were organized at Yankton and Vermillion. 

Mr. Rockwood gives a revealing picture of the difficulties of mission- 
ary work in Dakota during the 1860s. He wrote: "In 1864, the only pox*ions 
of the territory which were settled were limited by the valley of the ‘is- 
souri and in the region of Pembina. The Missouri valley settlements wize 
stretched out one hundred miles westward, along the river. The civil \.>~ 
and the mountain gold fever had reduced the population of Sioux City freon 

_ two thousand in 1859 to about eight hundred in 1864. The grasshopper »=2id 
of 1864 had- compelled the temporary abandonment of a considerable propor- 
tion of homesteads in Dakota. The Indian scare, while it sent some away, 
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saved that region for the time from utter ruin. It was the government ex- 
penditures, rather than the bullets of the soldiers, that protected the set- 
tlements. The vain marching and counter-marching of the troops made in some 
respects a laughing stock. But those who knew laughed for another reason. 
Still it is true that the troops kept the people there, and kept the Indians 
away. 

“Under such conditions missionary work was possible only through the 
support of the Home Missionary Society. The settlers had no money to help. 
Money was gathered only by those who speculated in government supplies, and 
was lavishly expended by them, but they never made good church deacons, and 
pastors could not depend upon them for advice... 

"I visited Elk Point and Brule Creek and held services March 25, 1866. 
Home duties prevented further explorations for a time. January 1, 1867, 
with the mercury eight degrees below zero, I rode to Vermillion.... The | 
next day I drove to Yankton. There I found a Dr. Stevens, from below Elk 
Point. He was attending the territorial legislature.... Next evening 
(Thursday), I preached in the Episcopal church.... On the 4th I returned 
to Sioux City, sixty-five miles, reaching home...during a blizzard. I miss- 
ed the road once in the darkness....though I knew I was only a mile from 
the desired shelter. 

"Cn the first of February I drove again to Vermillion. Here I had to 
leave my Sleigh and take to the saddle for a ride of thirty miles to Yank- 
ton. I preached there in the evening. On Sabbath afternoon, February 3, 
1867, I organized the First Baptist church at Yankton.... Other preaching 
tours were made to Yankton and Vermillion and Elk Point, in the months. of 
.« 1667....1868. I preached in and near Yankton twenty-nine times. The 
latest date is that of two services held there August 1, 1869..... My records 
show that, commencing with my first trip to Yankton, in January, 1867, down 
to the organization of the church at Vermillion, I had preached in Dakota, 
west of the Sioux river, thirty-six times, within nine of the fourteen cal- 
endar months of this interval, and that sixteen other sermons followed, 
closing with August 1, 1869. . 

"The Baptist church at Vermillion was organized February 16, 1868, in 
the old log school house, at the foot of the ravine, near where the town 
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was formerly located. I have an indistinct recollection of statements con- 
necting that building or its erection with the movement of troops sent to 
guard the settlements from Indian depredations. I had left home the day 
>. before, and found extremely muddy roads. I reached Vermillion late, but 
preached before sleeping. Cn the 15th I preached in the log school house 
twice, carried through the work of organization, and then preached in the 
-school house about three miles north. The four services, besides the ex- 
. tra work, fell within twenty-four hours. At the close I bade them drive 
with me where they pleased, and I dropped upon the straw in the wagon -box 
' to rest my bursting head. In less than thirty days from this I was lving 
on my bed at home, unconscious, nerveless, paralyzed. For five years mine 
was a fight with the imminence of death.... On June 22 I baptized Sister 
Thompson in the Vermillion river.... 

“The organization of the church at Elk Point occurred April 26, 1863. 
Rev. G.J. Johnson, D.D., district secretary of the Publication Society, 
was with me. He preached at Vermillion April 23, at Yankton on the 24th, 
and at Elk Point on the 25th and 26th. Deacon Weston and wife and two 

.- others responded to the call for organization.... I preached at Elk Point 

‘ only once more, July 21.... The other churches, at Yankton and Vermillion, 
were fully officered and performed regular church work.... Through Dr. 
Johnson 1 received an appointment as a colnorteur, and did some of that 
kind of work in the territory. I had expected to continue longer...but my 
fight for life was not yet over. For a considerable time I could do but 
little pulpit work. I suppose...the churches ceased regular work until 
Rev. G.W. Freeman came.... 

"When I left Sioux City and Dakota in 1869, the tide of immigration 
had but fairly reached us. I think that Sioux City doubled in population 
in 1869 and again in 1870, Dakota gained in like proportion, The uplands 
began to be chosen for tillage as well as for grazing. Railroad communi- 
cation was opened to Sioux City in 1868. My conveniences for travel were 
by stage coach, by pony express, and sometimes by ferries propelled by my 
own arms. -As my avoirdupois never exceeded one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, that brawn was never excessive. The roads between towns were lin- 
ed with grass often ten feet high. To avoid the mud in summer I was ac- 
customed, in going up the Missouri, to skirt the bluffs until they turned 
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up the James river, and then go for miles through the grass when, it. was .high- 
er than my head when standing up in my carriage. My compass was sighting a 
point on the river when entering the grass, and a straight trail afterward. 
Dry matches in my pocket were my fire guard in the spring and autumn months 
see. Some time, perhaps, I may see Dakota again - but my Dakota, of the '60's, 
is gone forever." , 

Mr. Rockwood mentions three other Baptist clergymen who were in the ter- 
ritory during his years here. On Saturday, November 12, 1865, Rev. E.T. His- 
cox of New York and Rev. C.A. Bateman of Missouri reached Sioux City, "On 
Monday morning I drove to Elk Point and Brule Creek, taking both these breth- 
ren with me. The object of Dr. Hiscox's visit was a personal inspection of 
the home mission stations." The next year Rev. E.E.L. Taylor visited the 
territory. “He spent a few days in Dakota during the last week of July, 
1866, visiting the Yankton Indian agency. His chief or only business while 
in Dakota was concerning a proposition of the government to furnish some of 
the Indian agencies with teachers appointed by the Home Mission Society, and 
paid by the government. His investigations led to an adverse report, and 
so far as Baptists were concerned, the matter passed out of sight." 

For more than a year the Baptist work was neglected for lack of pastoral 
care. However, the Big Springs Swedish Baptist church was organized in July 
1869 by its pastor, Rev. P.A. Ring. This was the first of a number of Scan- 
dinavian Baptist churches organized in the territory. Ring organized a 
Swedish Baptist church at Bloomingdale on October 15, 1871, and Rev. J. Pet- 
erson became its pastor. The Danish Baptists organized the Baptist church 
at Lodi, March 25, 1872, and the one at Daneville, December 31, 1873. 

Meanwhile, the English-speaking work was neglected until Rev. George W. 
Freeman arrived. In 1874 he wrote: "In November, 1870, while engaged in g 
general missionary work on the Union and Central Pacific railroads, I felt 
moved in spirit to visit Dakota, and learn the wants of the people. I came 
to Elk Point December 12, 1870, and the same week visited Vermillion and 
Yankton. On...December 20... (re)organized the First Baptist church of Ver- 
million. At that meeting plans were adopted and subscriptions begun for a 
house of worship. — 

"J reported to the Home Missionary Society my impressions of the Terri- 
tory of Dakota. On the first day of March, 1871, I came to Dakota for ag- 
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gressive work, beginning at Elk Point. On March 11, I organized there a 
Baptist church.... On the 25th of the same month I organized a Baptist 
church at Sioux Valley, called afterward Leroy, later Portlandville, now 
Akron. These churches were all supplied by the general missionary until 
October following, when Rev. J.H. Young became pastor of the Elk Point anda 
Sioux Valley churches. His ordination, which occurred at Elk Point,. Janu- 
ary 17, 1872, was the first (Baptist) in the territory. He soon after be- 
came pastor at Yankton.... Rev. E.H. Hurlbutt became pastor at Vermillion 
September ], 1871, and served one year and a half. Rev. T.H. Judson set- 
tled as pastor at Elk Point, October 3, 1872, and after a year of service © 

“there, was called to Vermillion..." 

Mr. Freeman tells of other ministers coming into the area and of Bap- 
tist churches getting organized at Lodi, Canton, Dell Rapids, Hurley, Par- 
ker, and Gayville. "The Southern Dakota Baptist Association was organized 
at Vermillion, with nine churches and seven ministers, including the gen~ 
eral missionary, and 157 members. ‘he date of its organization was June ©. 
1872, on the day following the dedication of the new house of worship 
erected by the Vermillion church." 

This was the first Baptist church erected in Dakota, and its cost was 
$2200. A bell was secured, being the second church bell in the territory 
in all probability, though it was the only one in use at the time. 

The first Baptist pastor at Dell Rapids was Rev. Wm. T. Hill, who ar- 
rived there in a lumber wagon, June 7, 1873, aftex a journey of nearly SCC 
miles which lasted more than five weeks. Writing of himself he stated: 

"No sooner had he arrived than he had to go back, over rivers and 
sloughs, to Worthington, Minn., the nearest railroad station, sixty miles 
distant, to procure provisions for himself and wife, feed for his team, 
and lumber for shelter. Many times he made this journey while his wife 
‘Stayed on the prairie.... 

“The early settlers were a church going people. There was only one 
congregation and. one Sunday school in town, ‘The people for the time beinc 
forgot their differences, and worshiped and worked harmoniously together. 
The meetings were held in various private houses. In a smal] room would 
be gathered from forty to sixty people of all ages. In order to make roor 
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for the congregation, the beds and other furniture would be put out of doors, 
boards resting on boxes would be the seats, and a sewing machine served as 
a pulpit. There was great rejoicing when a school house was built in 1876. 
The pioneer preacher often had three appointments on the same day, some of 
them twenty miles apart. He preached in three counties, and organized Sun- 
day schools wherever practicable. Sometimes the meetings were held in sod 
houses, and when the house was crowded the preacher had to stand in or out~ 
side the doorway. During the grasshopper visitation...he had to inspire the 
people with hope and courage. His labor was largely a labor of love. 

"The early settlers had all that they could do to support their own 
families. Some years they could not pay the minister anything. He had hard 
work to make a respectable appearance among them. At one time he (Hill) 
froze his feet attending a funeral, standing in the snow, having a hole in 
his boot and no overshoes.... 

"In July, 1873, the Dell Rapids pastor (Hill) had an appointment to 
preach at Sioux Falls. He had a large and attentive audience in Allen‘s 
hall. By request he left an appointment to preach in two weeks from that 
date, in the same hall. When the time came he was there, but found no con- 
gregation. The hall was ‘not opened and lighted for the meeting. The good 
brother who had made the necessary preparations for the previous meeting had 
gone to a distant city to buy lumber, and the brother to whom he had left 
the work of advertising the meeting and lighting up the hali had done noth-~ 
ing because ‘he had a stitch in his back.* When the minister reached home 
on Kionday night, after his fruitless drive of forty miles in a lumber wagon, 
he too had a stitch in his back. Such was the outcome of what might have 
been an earlier start of the Baptist cause in Sioux Falls." 

One other early Baptist minister deserves to be mentioned. This was 
the chaplain at Fort Sisseton. After serving as a chaplain during the Civil 
War he was appointed in 1867 for duty at the fort where he labored until 
1670, after which he went to Fort Sully on the Missouri for fifteen years. 
His daughter wrote of him: "Although his mission as an army chaplain was 
chiefly to those connected with the military posts...he considered it his 
duty...to preach and minister, wherever opportunity offered, to the Sioux 
Indians, whose language he learned, and who looked reverently upon him as 
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their friend, when by most of the whites they were regarded with suspicion, 
or even disgust. Many a time in a smoky teepee, or a stifling log hut, he 
gathered a little audience of dusky listeners, and, with his Dakota Indian 
Bible in hand, gave them the word of eternal life. And many a time in his 

_ journeyings with his family over prairie and along river bottom, he would 
stop a traveling party of Indians, or one lone individual, and after pre- 

_ liminary courtesies, give them the good news in their own tongue. His 
‘quarters at Fort Sully were the goal of any poor red man in distress of 

_ any kind, and many of these heard the gospel there for the first time in 
their lives." Such was the service of Chaplain George D. Crocker. 

The foregoing account of the work of early Baptist ministers is taken 
largely from Rev. Thomas M. Shanafelt*s book, "The Baptist History of 
South Dakota," published in 1899, His 16-page briefer account of the Bap- 
_tist Church will be found elsewhere in this work. 

The Congregational Church began its work among white settlers in 1868, 
Deacon Ephriam Miner wrote: “When I arrived in Yankton on (the) 28th day 

of October 1867 I found here a little frontier town containing about 400 
inhabitants. 

“There were two churches, the Methodist, with no wanes of worship, 
and the Episcopal, with a little church on the corner of Third and Walnut 
streets. 

"During the winter following, Mrs. S.A. Wieees, wife of Rev. C.H. 
Wheeler, Missionary at Harpoot, Turkey, in correspondence with her brother, 
W.Wi Brookings who resided here, learned that there was no Congregational 
church here, nor in the Territory. 

“She at once interested herself in the matter Ae opened corre spond- 
ence with the Home Missionary Society in regard to it and, at her sugges- 
tien, Judge Brookings made application to the Society for a Missionary. 

"In response to this request the Society sent Rev. E.W. Cook of Ripon, 
Wisconsin, to look over the ground and see what could be done. He arrived 

in’ March 1868. He was a little wiry man, about 50 years of age, full of 
energy, and. with unbounded confidence in his ability to do whatever he 
undertook. 

“'"He at once began to look around to see what material there was here 

' for a Congregational Church, and succeeded in finding ten persons who were 
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ready to join in the enterprise. 

"On the evening of the 6th of April we met at the house of A.G. Fuller 
and adopted a confession of faith and covenant which we all signed, and the 
church entered upon its existence. 

"At first we were granted permission to occupy the Episcopal Church on 
Sunday afternoons (it never having been consecrated). 

"This we did for a few weeks, when we secured the lower room in the 
Capitol building. Here we made ourselves quite comfortable, having fitted 
it up with such furnishings as we were able to secure. fir. Cook made 
benches and a pulpit. ceo. 

"J don't know whether he could have made an organ or not; at all events 

| he was not required to make the attempt, as we were fortunate enough to pur- 

- chase a good one and nearly new at a very low price from the Tabernacle 
Church of Chicago, of which my wife and I had been members before coming to 
Yankton, : 

"About that time the steamer a pe al burned a few miles up the river, 
and among the other wreckage saved was the bell, which fell into the hands 
of Judge Brookings, and he presented it to the church. We immediately 
mounted it on the Capitol building and you may be sure we felt quite grand 
when we could gather ‘at the sound of the church going bell‘, especially 
when neither of the other churches were possessed of such 2 luxury. It was 
the same bell which is now on the High School building, having come down to 
them by way of Yankton Academy. 

“In May of the same year (1868) we organized our Sabbath school. There 
were only six present but it increased rapidly, so at the end of the first 
year it showed an average attendance of 52, Mr. Cook had charge of it.... 

"When he was preparing to leave at the end of six months he said I 

_would have to take charge of the school. But I said, ‘I can't do it.* 
‘Oh yes you can," he said, ‘and I shall leave it in your hands, and if you 
don’t look after it no one else will. When he left I undertook it rather 
than let it die, and somehow I blundered along with it for about eight or 
nine years, and I think I got more good out of it than did any of the schol- 
ars, 

"As I said, when Mr. Cook had been here six months he determined to go 
back to Wisconsin. I asked him if he would return and he said he could not 
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tell as to that. I told him if he did not I was sure the church would die, 
and all the work done would go for nothing. He said if he did not come 
back the Society would without doubt send another man. ‘Yes,* I said, ‘I 
suppose if they do they will send some young man without any experience 
and who knows nothing about this frontier country and what is needed here.' 

“Before he left, however, he secured the services for the church of 
Rev. J.D. Bell, a man whom he had discovered while here. Mr. Bell was liv- 
ing with his sister, Mrs. Bunker. He was a very quiet man and somewhat 
peculiar in some respects, but he proved to be a man of good ability. He 

.waS not an organizer, but he held things together. 

“A short time after Mr. Cook left I received a letter from him saying 
that it would be impossible for him to come back, but that the Society was 
going to send another man. In a few days I received a letter from Secret~ 
ary Clapp in New York, saying that they had commissioned for this field a 
young man just out of Andover Seminary, a man of great promise who had 
just been married to a very estimable young lady of Pawtucket, R.I., and 
that he was sure they were just the ones for the place. 

"Ee gave me their address and suggested that I write to them as pos- 
sibly they might want to learn something about matters here and might want 
me to arrange for a boarding place for them when they arrived. 

—"T said to myself, ‘They have done just what I thought they would, ° 
but I wrote the letter telling them that they must not expect to find 
things here in this frontier village as they were in New England, etc., 
and offering any assistance that I could render them. 

"On the 6th of Nov. 1868 a young man came into the store and walked 

‘. . back to where I was standing. He was something over six feet in heig’:, 

- ‘broad shouldered, well proportioned, plainly but well dressed. He looked 
as if he might be a traveling man, or a young preacher; at all events he 
looked like a man who could do things. 

Mila “He said he was looking for a man named Miner; I told him my name was 

ay Miner and then he told me his name was (Joseph) Ward, and somehow we got. 
hold of each other's hands, and for twenty-one years and one month we walk- 
ed and worked together hand in hand as closely as any two brothers could 
until I sat at the bedside and held his hand and felt the life go out of 
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_ it.... I said he looked like a man who could do things and it became evid- 

ent that he was just that kind of a man... eee. Jt did not require much time 

. for him to look around and take in the situation of things here, and then 

«seat it he went. He was a man of unwavering faith and undaunted courage. 

To decide that a thing ought to be done insured the attempt, and the attempt 

- insured the success of the undertaking. 

“ "We were still occupying our room in the Capitol hubiding but it was 

the State House...and the legislature was to meet that winter and every- 

| thing else had to stand aside. We looked about for other quarters and fin- 
ally secured a room known as Fullier*s Hall.... It was not very large and 
the ceiling was not very high but we could get in, and so-we moved what 

property we had over there.... i 

“We had while there some blessed revival meetings. In fact, the meet- 
ing got so warm one night that one sister got the power in right good Meth- 

odist fashion, much to the consternation of some cf the good brothers and 
sisters who had been reared in Congregational and Presbyterian ways. 

“As Christmas drew near we felt that we must have a Christmas tree for 
the Sunday school, and a grand success it was. We secured a nice cedar tree 
large enough to hold a. present for every one and every body; old ue young 
had a good time. 

"When we were taking the presents off the tree we found a cat with 
this inscription, ‘Good for two lots on which to build a church,’ signed J. 
B.S. Todd. When that was read a hearty cheer went up from all. The Gener- 
al (Tedd) was there and asked that a committee meet him at his house the 
next day at 12 o’clock to go out and select the lots. That committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Ward and myself and we were on hand promptly at the hour nam- 
ed. The General had his sleigh ready at the door and we went out in great 
‘state...to select the lets. After looking at several we chose the one on 
which the church now stands.... We soon began to think that two lots would 
hardly be enough if our church grew as we hoped it would, so we bought 
another for $200. Of course, having lots for a church, the next thing was 
to get the church. And so we very soon began to pian.... We were poor but 
we wanted a church.... We had only five male members at that time. One of 
them (Col. Higbee) had become entirely deaf and some of the others could 
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not be depended upon for hard work. Some people in town too said that we 
were very foolish to go so far cut on the prairie to build a church. They 
said the people would never go away out there, and they said we were plan- 
ning to build a church so large that we never would be able to half fill 
it. But when we went around with our subscription the citizens responded 
nobly, so that with what encouragement we had from the friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward in the east we thought it safe to commence. 

"We soon used up what money had been subscribed and had to appeal to 
the same people again and again, and it is astonishing how much of that 
kind of thing people will stand when they see that the church is in earn- 
est and...making good use of the money that is put into their hands. .... 

"We had one source that never failed us, and that was the ladies.... 
and by the time the church was completed they had raised about $3000. 

"The church was commenced in the fall of 1869 and by January 1670 it 
was so far along that we moved into it. In the spring and early summer 
of 1870 it was finished, and on July 17th it was dedicated, Dr. (J.E.) 
Roy preaching the sermon. Our bell was a present from Mrs. Ward‘s mother, 
Mrs. Wood of Pawtucket, R.I. 

"One thing that Mr. Ward began to impress upon us from the first was 
that we must give. He said no church could make a healthy growth that 
did not interest itself in home and foreign missions and other benevolent 
enterprises, At this the grumblers grumbled louder than ever. They said 
it was preposterous to think of giving to outside enterprises while we 
were so poor ourselves. But Mr. Ward persisted. 

"He had a missionary concert the first Sunday evening in every month 
and took a great deal of pains to gather the most interesting news from 
the different fields, and soon the church became interested.... 

"Very soon after coming here Mr. Ward began to talk about making 
this dn educational center and eventually establishing here a college." 

Ward's coming was a great boon to the.territory, for he soon became — 
a leader both in the religious and political realm. He established Yank- 
ton College in 1881, the first institution of higher learning in the ter- 
ritory. He also played a very active part in the statehood movement and 
worked in close touch with General W.H.B. Beadle, in saving the school 
lands of South Dakota and other northwestern states. These two men are 
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the only two South Dakotans whose statues are in Statuary Hall in Washington. 

The very day, July 17, 1870, the Yankton Church was dedicated, three 
other Congregational churches were organized: Richmond in the morning, Elk 
Point in the afternoon, and Vermillion in the evening, all under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Stewart Sheldon who had come to the territory in the fall of 
1869 to recover his health. Yilustrative of the work of a minister at the 
time is the statement of Rev. C.M. Daley regarding Sheldon, found elsewhere 
in this work. Apparently he was the first clergyman of any denomination to 
preach in Sioux Falls. His first service there was on October 22, 1870 and 
the church was organized on July 7, 1872. 

The first camp meeting ever held in South Dakota or on its borders took 
place September 11-14, 1668 on La Barge Island, in a bend of the Big Sioux | 
river, three miles northeast of Elk Point, Union County. The 14 or so Meth- 

'odist ministers, with perhaps others, some of whom were local preachers, 

were drawn from Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. The meetings were held be- 
neath the overhanging elms, box elders, maples, and cottonwoods, and occas- 
ionally in tents when it rained. A stand was erected for the ministers and 
an altar staked off and fenced in, while the surrounding grounds were ar- 
ranged in streets for the tents of those who were camping there for the meet- 
ings. On Friday, the llth, a number of tents were erected and a few tent- 
holders were on hand. 

"At 10:30 Saturday morning a powerful sermon was delivered by Father 
Rector, described as follows by Rev. 0.S. Bryan: “And the silver-haired saint 
towered in mighty, melting eloquence as he urged the church to entire conse- 
cration. Round, full-orbed amens fell from the lips of many of God's child- 
ren, welling up from the heart. Tears fell thick and fast and at the close 
of the discourse as the speaker, trembling with the infirmities of many 
years, his white locks floating in the mild breeze, left the stand and passed 
through the altar shaking hands, and exhorting with great power, the emo- 
tions of ministers and people swelled to a glorious altitude, finding vent 
in tears, silent resolutions, and Soui-felt amens. Perhaps no discourse 
during the meeting made more lasting impressions, or produced speedier re- 
sults than this one." 

On Saturday afternoon Rev. 0.S. Bryan himself preached and, wrote he: 
"At the close of the discourse, Bro. Cain led the congregation in prayer - 
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not a cold, formal, pharisaical prayer, but gushes of resistless pathos 
and eloquence, bursting from a soul electrified by the unction of the 
Holy Ghost. Under it, amens of mammoth proportions burst from the heavy 
conclave, and were swept by the passing breeze up to the ear of Jehovah." 

At the evening service several went forward to the mourners’ benci. 
There would have been more but most of those present were already profezs- 
Sing Christians. The next morning, Sunday, Brother Crego conducted the 
opening exercises, after which some gave their testimonies. Then Rev. B. 
W. Coe of Yankton gave an address on sanctification. Bryan reported: 

"There was pathos in Bro. Coe's closing remarks that started great 
tears and loud amens. By this time the congregation had increased to a 
fair representation for a new country. The love-feast closed, leaving 
impressions that time cannot destroy." 

After a short intermission a new service began with Father Rector 
again speaking. Bryan wrote: "His sermon, though devoid of connection or 
system, burned its way all through the congregation.... Oh?’ how these 
burning words melted and thrilled the congregation. Many fervent amens 
were uttered, and saints and sinners were bathed in tears.... At the 
close of the sermon the old veteran opened the doors of the Church, and 
in a powerful exhortation urged the people to unite with God's Israel. An 
intense solemnity rested on the congregation. Two came forward complete- 
ly broken down. Just as they reached the space in front of the altar, a 
good sister arrived at the boiling point and made the island vocal with 
shouts of triumph: ‘Glory to God? Glory to Godi* It was contagious and 
others joined in praising God. Thus the morning services closed, leaving 

Ph hs: people and ministers surrounded by a hallowed influence that they did not 
“ wish to break. After the close of the exercises, intimate friends might 
7 be seen Standing together weeping like children.” 

Rain spoiled the afternoon meeting, at which Rev. B.W. Coe again 
spoke, so the evening meeting, led by Father Daymon, was held in the - 
tents. Following the sermon, Rev. 0.S. Bryan had a most interesting rel- 
igious experience. Earlier in the day he had been appointed to take 
‘charge of the Methodist work in the Woodbury and Dakota City Circuit near 
Sioux City, Iowa, and adjacent Nebraska. Now, bowing at the altar with 
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others, the devil tempted him to refuse the appointment. Bryan wrote: 

“He told me my charge amounted to nothing, that I would receive no com- 
pensation, that I would run out of sermons, and if possible ten thousand | 
other things.... Those bowing around me knew nothing of the great struggle 
that was going on. After others arose and commenced singing I still bowed 
and continued to plead for victory.... Presently a peace broke in upon my 
soul... J arose instantly to my feet. For a moment I stood motionless; then 
I opened my mouth to join in singing God's praise. A shock like one from 
the electric battery passed over my frame with the velocity of lightning. _ 
The first word that welled up for utterance was Halleluia. I felt that I 
must say Halleluia once, just once.... I gave vent to the emotions crowding 
for utterance. I said Halleluia? once, yea twice - it may be a score of 
times or more. I could not stop.... I was conscious that I was falling, 
yet had no power to prevent it. The shock left me almost as powerless as 
an infant. Bro. Briggs came to me just in time to save me from falling.... 

“As on Pentecost, the same shock fell on others. Many burst forth in 
Halleluias! Glory to Godf Praise the Lord! and similar expressions.... 

The Devil was put to flight and, though I have caught glimpses of him since, 
he has never tried that plan again. Many others with me on: this memorable 


night obtained through Jesus‘ blood a complete victory.... This was a glor-. 


ious night for Methodism and Christ's Church.... Satan retreated in great 
dismay.... Methinks if there is a Spot in the limits of Dakota upon which 
the Devil gazes without a fiendish smile, and around which he moves with 
cautious tread, it is La Barge Island.... The exercises closed about two 
o'clock A.M. The encampment retired, some to sleep, others to meditate.... 
Some were too happy to yield to the demands of exhausted nature." 

- Though a rain caused many to leave the camp aground, the meetings con 
tinued for another day on a high emotional level. The first camp meeting in 
Dakota Territory ended amid flowing tears, fond farewells, and fervent pray- 
ers. Bryan wrote: “And now we must bring its history to a close. God grant 
that this camp meeting may be but an exponent of such meetings in Dakota.... 
The Territory must be pre-empted for Jesus! May the Infinite make Dakota 
bud and blossom as a rose.... Amen, and Amen," 
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ORGANIZED RELIGION 1870-19500 


.- Cornelia B. Kennedy in July 1932 submitted a thesis, "Organized 

-“*! ‘Religion in South Dakota Before 1900," in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of master of arts in the department of history 
in the graduate school of the University of South Dakota. This typed, 
double-spaced thesis of 59 pages contains a very comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, pages 53-59, of general works, federal documents, newspapers, 
periodicals, and specific denominational histories, with an evaluation 
of the reliability of most of them as sources. Her thesis is very well 
documented. Because of its worth for the three decades between 1870 and 
1900, it is being reproduced in the pages which follow omitting, however, 
her very brief treatment of religious developments before J870, since 

'- this period has already been covered much more fully by me in the preced- 

ing pages. Anything which follows, except the notes in parenthesis by 
me, is the work of Miss Kennedy. Donald D. Parker.): 


| Introduction 

Histories of South Dakota usually ignore the religious phase of the 
subject, thus leaving almost untouched a field: rich in possibilities for 
research, ‘The present study is an answer to the challenge presented by 
this neglect.... 

Careful research was made for pertinent material in books, periodi- 

cals, census reports, and newspaper files. Letters were written to men 
prominent in the several denominations and valuable information...was 
thus obtained. It is remarkable that each of the twenty letters was 
promptly and courteously answered. Everyone seemed to be eager to be of | 
Service in the promotion of this study. 

Some material was unavailable for study because it-was no longer ex- 
tant, some was written in a foreign language or with-held from publica- 
tion. Some individuals through whom material might have been secured 
were no longer alive or were ill at the time.... Many records and publi- 
cations could be examined only at a place so far distant.from the univer- 
sity that their use was not possible. 
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An exhaustive study...was impossible...but a comprehensive survey of 
available materials was made. By careful selection, evaluation and arrange- 
ment of the assembled data the history of each denomination in South Dakota 
was traced...to the close of the nineteenth century. .... 

i. Baptist Workers and Organizations 

(Miss Kennedy devotes her first page to a brief summary of the work of 
Reverends L.P. Judson, Albert Gore, and J.E. Rockwood before. 1870. Her ac- 
count is omitted here because it adds nothing to the fuller recital poster 
earlier by me. Donald D. Parker.) 

The first Swedish Baptist minister in Dakota. was the Rev. P.A. Ring who 
settled in Union County in 1868. In July of the following year he organized. 
a church at Big Springs, and on the fifteenth of October, one at Blooming- 
dale. A Danish Baptist church was organized at Lodi on the twenty-fifth of 
March, 1872. 

On the fifth of June, 1872, these three churches united with those of 
Vermillion, Elk Point, Yankton, Leroy, Lodi, and Canton to form the Southern 
Dakota Baptist Association under the Northwest Iowa Conference. 

Expansion continued during that year and the next. The church at Dell 
Rapids was organized in July, 1672, and other churches in finnehaha County . . 
were established by the Rev. W.T. Hill, who became pastor there in June of 
the following year. The Rev. V.58. Conklin filed on a claim in Lincoln County 
-in 1673 and taught school while he served as county missionary. : 

During the five years after the crisis of 1873 when church expansion 
was retarded because of the poverty of the people, the energies of the chur- 
ches were directed toward relief of those in need. The Rev. J.N. Webb, dis- 
trict secretary of the Home Mission Society for Nebraska and Dakota, cooper- 
ated with the Reverends J.P. Coffman, T.H. Judson, and J.J, teIntire of the 
Baptist committee in Dakota for the relief of settlers. — mise 

The year 1879 was one of unusual activity in Dakota. Railroads were ex- 
tended and new lines built. Financial conditions improved, and, despite the 
diphtheria epidemic during the hard winter of 1880, a new era of prosperity 
began. With rapid increase in population and the founding of new settle- 
ments came pressing calls for missionary help. The. Home Mission Society re~ 
sponded by sending the Rev. Edwa ed Ellis as general missionary. 
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Tr 1881, under the leadership of the Rev. Edward Ellis, the Southern 
Baptist Convention was organized at Lake Madison, and a committee was 
appointed to secure proposals for a school, to be known as the Dakota 
Collegiate Institute, which would offer a full college course as well as 
teachers training and preparation for the ministry. This institution 
opened at Sioux Falls on the eighteenth of September 1883, with the Rev. 
FE. C. Stone as principal, was reorganized in 18385 with the Rev. E. B. 
Meredith as president, and in 1889 became Sioux Falls College. 

In 1883 the Sioux Valley Association was organized at the Brookings 
meeting of the Southern Dakota Baptist Association. In October, 1884, - 
the James River Baptist Association was organized at the dedication of 
the new church building at Columbia. Two years later the Scandinavian 
Baptist Association was formed from the Scandinavian missionary confer- 
ence, and in June of the following year a German Baptist Conference was 
organized at Plum Creek, near Bridgewater. 

The first German Baptist church had been organized by the Rev. J. 
Wendt on the twenty-sixth of April, 1876, at Emanuel Creek near Tyndall. 
Other churches were organized but were too far apart to maintain an 
association of their own until after the rapid expansion of the boom 
period. By 1900 there were fifteen German and Russian Paptist churches 
in South Dakota. Each of these had one or more out~stations which it sup- 
ported as branches of the parent church. Often when a station was estab- 
lished as a separate church its own church building was already finished. 
As a result of this policy these churches received very little aid from 
the American Saptst Home Mission Society. 

When the Rev, T. M. Shanafelt became general missionary he reported 
that at that time, April 1833, there was not a self supporting church 
on the entire field, except one among the German fussians, and no attempt 
had been made to establisn Baptist churches in the Black Bills. 

The first Baptist church in the Plack Hills was organized at Dead- 
wood on the thirty-first of October 1833, by tne Rev. F. Purvis. The 

_ church at Rapid City was organized during the following June, and in 
July, the Rev. G. S. Clevinger came from Vermillion, where he had 
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settled after his six-year pastorate at Brookings, to be resident pastor 
there. The church at Hot Springs was organized on the twenty~seventh of 
August 1890, and during the same month churches were established at 

Custer City and at Hili City by the Rev. C. H, McKee, newly appointed 
general missionary for the Black Hills. On the twelfth of September 1890, 
the Black Hills Baptist Association was organized at Rapid City by the Rev. 
G. T. Shanafelt. 

By 1893 the Sioux Valley and James River associations had become so 
large that they were dissolved and five new associations formed along 
geographical lines. This rapid expansion was due to prosperity and immi- 
gration, support from the Baptist FEome Mission Society, cooperation from 
the Woman‘s Baptist Home Mission Society which had been organized in 
Dakota in 1877, and activities of the Sunday School missionaries working 
under the supervision of the American Baptist Publication Society. 

In 1900 there were regular Baptist churches in fifty-three counties 
of South Dakota, Seventh Day Baptist churches in five cities, and Free- 
will Baptist churches in three cities. 


II, CATHOLIC WORKERS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The first Catholic priest to visit the region now included in the 
state of South Dakota for a strictly religious reason was the Rev. Father 
A. Ravoux. He celebrated mass at the crossing of the James River, in what 
is now Brown County, during the summer of 1842. This is supposed to have 
been the first mass said in the territory. In August 1845, Father Ravoux 
' again visited the Indian country. He found four or five Catholic families 
at the mouth of the Vermillion, and baptized five children. In July 1847, 
he administered the sacrament of baptism at Fort Pierre, the Great Bend of 
the Missouri, and the mouth of the Vermillion, On each journey he preached 
to the Indians. : 

During the fall of 1848, Father De Smet made a special trip to visit 
the Poncas, Sioux, Ogallalas,. Brules, and other tribes. He presented each 
of the great chiefs with a medal of the Holy Father, Pope Pius IX, preached 
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“to the Indians in their own languege and baptized the children. Every- 
where he was welcomed as an honored guest and given ceremonial banquets. 

In June 1851, Father Christian Hoeken, who had visited Fort Pierre, 
Fort Bovis, and the mouth of the Vermillion during the preceding year, 
went up the river with Father De Smet. On the steamer he fell iil and 
died. Father De Smet landed at the Great Bend opposite the camp of the 
Yanktons and ministered to the victims of the smallpox epidemic there. 
Some days later he visited Fort Pierre where he found many sick and 
dying of the influenza. 

Because of the mutual understanding, trust, and affection which 
resulted from these many visits among the Indians, Father De Smet was 
able to persuade the chiefs at the Great Council at Fort Pierre, June 
21, 1869, to send a deputation to meet with the peace commissioners and 
end the Red Cloud war. He planned to establish a permanent Sioux Mission 
early in the spring of 1871, but died before his plans could be carried 

out, and left to others the task of building upon the firm foundations 
which he had laid. 
Nite In 1867, Father Pierre Boucher was nominated Apostolic Missionary 
of the Catholic Church with jurisdiction over the southern part of 
Dakota, and was sent by Bishop Grace of St. Paul to organize St. Peter's 
Church at Jefferson. He was the first resident priest, and St. Peter's 
became the first permanent Catholic structure in what is now South Dakota. 
During the period between the early missionary work among the 
Indians and the consecration of a Bishop for Dakota, the Catholic activi- 
ties in the territory were directed by the bishops of Nebraska, Omaha, 
and Saint Paul. 

The Bishop of Nebraska, the Rt. Rev. Dr. O'Gorman, in 1870, sent the 
Rev. Ferdinand Lechleitner to organize a congregation at Yankton. In 
1871, the Bishop of St. Paul sent the Rev. V. Sommereisen to Yankton as 
resident priest under the jurisdiction of the Diocese of St. Paul. A 
two-story stone house served as temporary chapel and dwelling until a 
church was erected in 1876, 

Father John Lonegan, sent to the Black Hills by the Bishop of Nebras- 
ka, held the first mass in Deadwood on the twenty-second of May 1877, and 
supervised the building of a church there. During that same year the 
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Rev. C. F. Knauf was transferred from Adrian, IMinnesota to Sioux Falls, where 
he held the first mass in Minnehaha County. Two years later a church was 
built there under the direction of the Rev. William M. Maher. 

The Rev. Father Krizek, a Cohemian priest, was sent to Tabor by the 
Bishop of St. Paul in September 1877. Bohemian settlers were jubilant; for 
he could preach to them in their native language. 

During 1878, Father Lhiver, who had been sent from St. Paul to the 
church at Yankton in May 1877, had charge of all of the English and French 
speaking parishes of southernDakota. He also visited and established churches 
among the Irish and German Catholics in the Sioux Valley; and, in addition 
to these strictly clerical duties, found time to contribute a series of 
articles to the Boston Pilot, and one to Harper's Magazine, on Dakota's 
advantages for the laboring class. 

The Rev. F. X. Guay was sent to Yankton by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ireland, 
of St. Paul, to hold mass on Saint Patrick*s Day, 1877. He served as priest 
at Swan Lake until May, and was then sent to the Black Hillis. In June, Bishop 
Ireland preached a temperance sermon at Yankton with such good results that, 
during the following month, "Father Mathew's Total Abstinance Society" was 
organized. 

. Meanwhile, the work among the Indians had not been neglected. A Catholic 
mission had been established at the Grand River Indian Agency in April 1871. 
Abbot Martin visited Sitting Bull*s camp in May 1877, and the Spotted Tail 
Reservation in January 1878. The Rev. Henry St. George Young was in charge 
of the agency. 

‘In 1878, the Indians on the Spotted Tail Reservation requested that 
religious and educational work among them be in charge of Catholic priests, 
and warned representatives of the other denominations that they would get 
into trouble if they followed the tribe to the new reservation. 

In August 1879, the Vicarate Apostolic of Dakota was established within 
the boundaries of Dakota Territory, and the Rt. Rev. Martin Marty was nomin- 
ated Bishop of Tiberius, and Vicar Apostolic of Dakota. As Abbot of Standing 
Rock, Father Marty had proven himself a second De Smet among the Indians. 

Bishop Marty was consecrated on thefirst day of February, 1880, and went 
at once to Yankton where he established his residence. At that time there 
were, in the entire vicarate, 12 priests, 14,000 Catholics, 20 churches and 
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chapels, 3 hospitals and 4 academies. 

With the Great Soom under the operation of the homestead law from 
1878 to 1886 the population of the territory rapidly increased, new 
towns sprang up, and new railroads were built. The advance of the church 
was equally swift; for new priests and nuns entered the territory, and 
many new churches, chapels, stations, and schools were established. 

One of the most active of the early priests in Dakota was the Rev, 
George Sheehan who was temporarily at the Sacred Heart Academy in Yankton 
in 1880, In Cctober of that year he was assigned to the Irish settlements 
in Bon Homme County. Under his supervision a church was erected. at 
Scotland, and one at Walshtown. He also organized a church at Swan Lake, 
and held services at Menno, Findlay, and elsewhere. Three times he went 
east and brought orphans to Dakota. Each time he located twenty or. 
thirty waifs in the homes of lonely settlers. 

The first priest to be ordained in Dakota was the Rev. T. A. Flynn, 
who was ordained at Yankton on the twenty-ninth of June, 1881, by 
Bishop Marty, and assigned to Madison. He was given charge of the 
churches in Lake, Moody, and Miner counties, and established St. Thomas‘ 
Church at Madison. A house of worship was erected there in 1863 and in 
1898 his work was restricted to his parish. In 1900 he was made vicar 
general of the diocese. 

In 1883, the Rev. Father Haire, priest of St. Nartin‘'s church at 

Huron, conducted regular services each alternate week at Aberdeen at the 
church of the Sacred Heart. He also served thirty missions Nia 
Spink, Beadle, Clark and Day counties. 

The first church building in Sturgis was that erected in 18688, under 

‘the direction of the Rev. Father Rosen, on the site given by Henry. C. 
Ash. in 1882. In May five Benedictine Sisters were sent from Yankton 
by Bishop Marty, at the request of Father Rosen, and a Catholic school 

was established. | : 

Just as the growth of Dakota Territory and that of the vicarate had _ 
been parallel; so in the same month, February 1859, they were divided 
into more convenient administrative units. That portion south of the 
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forty-sixth parallel became South Dakota and the Diocese of Sioux Falls. 
Bishop Marty then became the first Bishop of Sioux Falls and moved his 
headquarters to Sioux Falls, which became his see city instead of Yankton. 

In 1890, Bishop ‘larty appointed a Diocesan school board to take charge 
of the Catholic schools of South Dakota. In 1894, he was transferred to 
Minnesota where he died in 1896. The diocese was then under the temporary 
care of Mgr. Mensing. 

Thomas O*Gorman was consecrated Bishop of the Sioux Falls Diocese in 
| 1896. He reorganized the diocese to meet changing conditions and infused 
new life into the work. A period of state-wide prosperity was just begin- 
|. ming and in a few years the number of priests was increased by a third, new 
schools and churches were built and old ones improved or remodeled. Many 
new parishes were formed and new missions established. 


III. CONGREGATIONAL WORKERS AND CRGANIZATIONS 


(Miss canmpee devotes two pages to a brief account of the work of 
Reverends FE. WW. Cook, J. 8. Bell, Joseph Ward, and A. L. Riggs before 1870. 
Her account is omitted here because it adds notnina to the fuller recital 
given earlier by me.) 

».-Another noted pioneer pastor was the Rev. Stewart Sheldon, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Joseph Ward, who lived on a farm near Yankton, He worked on 
the farm during the week, preached at Elk Point each Sunday morning, and 
at Vermillion each Sunday evening. He also preached at Canton and organ- 
ized a church in the old barracks at Sioux Falls. | 

On the twentieth and the twenty-first of January, 1671, the reverend 
gentlemen above mentioned and lay delegates from their churches met at the 
Yankton Congregational church in response to an invitation from Joseph 
Ward. They organized the General Association of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches of Dakota and adopted and signed a constitution. Their "war-cry" 
was “evangelism and education." 

. Evangelism followed the settlements along the watercourses unde~ such 
workers as “Father" Seccome of Green Island,: later of Bon Homme and 
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Springfield, and "Father" D. &. Michols of Bon Homme and Mission 
Hill. These two were the spiritual fathers of the younger Congre- 
gational missionaries and pastors of the seventies and eighties. 
Missionary work in the Black Hills was begun by the Rev. L. P. 
Morcross at Deadwood in November, 1876, under the American Home 
Mission Society. The first Congregational church in the Black Hills 
was organized in a small carpenter shop in Deadwood on the fifteenth 
of January 1877, and a house of worship was erected during the fol- 
lowing June. During that year the Rev. J. W. Pickett went as general 
missionary to the Hills. He preached in towns and mining camps and 
organized Congregational churches in Lead City, and later in the south- 
ern Hills and at Rockerville. He was the projector of Spearfish 
Academy and of the 3lack Hills Association of Congregational Churches. 
In 1881, the Yale-Dakota Band, composed of nine graduates of Yale 
University, the Reverends Case, Fisk, Holp, Hubbard, Lindsey, Reitzel, 
Shelton, Thrall, and Trimble, carried the gospel to many of the new 
Settlements where there were no churches. With immigration rapidly 
increasing during the next few years, they were able to establish 
churches along the Missouri, the James and the. Brule rivers, in the Black 
Hills, along Turkey Creek, and in the Big Sioux regicn. Whenever a 
settlement provided religious opportunities for its people the member of 
the band moved on to new territory where there was greater need of his 
services. The increase in the number of churches was so great that 
Stewart Sheldon, the territorial superintendent, announced at the General 
Association meeting at Vermillion in 1681 that the territory would he 
divided into four associations: the Southeastern, the Central, the Nor- 
thern, and the Clack Hills. 
The Rev. Joseph Ward led in the movement for education in Dakota. 
He organized the Yankton Academy in 1372, and framed the law, which was 
passed by the legislature, establishing a satisfactory system of public 
schools, including high schools for the territory. On this basis 
Yankton high school was organized and Joseph Ward became president of 
the board of education at Yankton. He discussed the question of the con- 
' servation of school lands with James S, Foster and General V!. H. 2. 
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Beadle as early as 1872, and bent every energy to the task of securing laws 
which would protect the interests of the future generations of Dakotans. 

Yankton College was dedicated in August, 1881, with Joseph Ward, its 
founder, as the first president. This, the first institution of collegiate 
grade in the upper Missouri valley, was made possible largely through the 
efforts of this great Congregational minister and educator. The project 
could not have succeeded without the inspiration and direction of such a 
president as Dr. Ward, nor without the financial support of his friends in 
the East. 

The movement for statehood began at a Thanksgiving dinner at the home 
of the Rev. Stewart Sheldon in Yankton, in 1879, at which Dr. Ward, the Hon. 
William A, Foward, governor of the territory, General Hugh J. Campbell, United 
‘States Attorney for Dakota, General WJ. H. H. Beadle, Territorial Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, ‘and other members of Dr. Ward‘s church were 
present. To them this problem of statehood, with its attendant problems of 
school lands and constitutional prohibition were vital to the liberties of 
the people and inseparable from their religious aims of "evangelism and 
education." In 1883, the Rev. Joseph Ward organized the Citizen's League 
to unite all Christians, regardless of creed, to bring the territory into 
the union with a prohibition clause in its constitution, He and his church 
united with other ministers and churches in an organized and determined effort 
for statehood and prohibition. 

Individually and through churches and clubs these pioneers worked 
unceasingly until their aims were realized. Statehood clubs were united 
under the Citizens* Constitutional Association, and the first general meeting 
was held at Canton, June 21, 1882. Dr. Ward was the prime mover in this 
convention and served as chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. Ee was 
also a member of the Committee on Education and School Lands at the Sioux 
Falls Constitutional Convention of the fourth of September, 1833, and was 
largely responsible for the inclusion of the section regarding school lands 
in the Constitution. of the State of South Dakota. This section had been 
endorsed by the Dakota Citizens* League and advocated by General Beadle 
Since the beginning of the statehood movement. ‘The Constitution of 1885 
followed that of 1883 in the main and becaresventually the Constitution of 
the State of South Dakota after a struggle of four more years. 
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Dr. Ward was just as much interested in securing justice for 


Indians as for white people. In the summer of 1878 he served as secre- 
tary of a government commission composed of General Stanley, “ajor Hay- 
worth, and the Rev. A. L. Riggs which visited the great chiefs, Spotted 
Tail and Red Cloud, and negotiated with them the location of their 
tribes on the Rosebud and Pine Ridge reservations respectively. 

During all of these years the Congregational women had not lost 
interest in the work which they had begun so splendidly during the 
first days of the society at Yankton. They not only continued to support 
all of the work of the church, but also established their own temperance 
and missionary societies. Under the leadership of Mrs. Joseph Ward a 
woman's missionary society was organized at Yankton in 1868. A society 
wasS organized at Sioux Falls and one at Vermillion in 1880, one at Bon 
Homme in 1683, and one at Valley Springs in 1884, Mission societies for 
children were also established. These organizations aided in the pro- 
motion of local and state religious and educational movements, and in 
the establishment and maintainance of missions and churches. The 
Dakota Branch of the Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior was 
organized at the General Association meeting in Watertown in 1883, and 
the Woman's Home Missionary Union at the General Association meeting 
at Yankton in 1884. Under these organizations the number and vigor of 
the women’s organizations increased. 

Denominational sunday school work was begun in April 1886, under 
the auspices of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Company 
by the Rev. W. B. D. Grey who became territorial superintendent. The 
Reverends W. S. Bell, William McCready, and Albert T. Lyman worked 
jointly for the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing. Company and 
the Congregational Home Mission Society. Through their efforts new 
organizations were established and maintained. By 1900 there were 146 
churches in South Dakota with a total of 6,870 members. . 


IV.° LUTHERAM WORKERS AND ORGANIZATIONS — 
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| The first Norwegian Lutheran settlers in Dakota came from Nebraska to 
Vermillion and Yankton in 1859, They had no pastor but held religious 
services every week in their homes at which they sang hymns and read 
scripture and sermons. 

During the fall of 186] the Rev. Abraham Jacobson of Decorah, Iowa, 
visited Union and Yankton counties for recreation and exploration. He admin- 
istered the sacrament of baptism and conducted the first Lutheran confirma- 
tion service in Dakota at the home of Peter Nelson east of Vermillion. After 
his return to Jowa there was no Scandinavian pastor in Dakota until 1864. 

Immigrants from Iowa, in 1864, organized a l'orwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America at the home of Mr. J. A. Anderson near Meckling. In Ccto- 
ber of the same year the Rev. J. Krohn, sent from Chicago by the general 
council, organized a Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of Dakota Terri- 
tory at the home of Mr. Ulvan in Union County east of Vermillion. This 
organization had jurisdiction over the territory from Brule Creek, Union 
County, to the Dakota River. 

‘The Reverends J. Krohn and 0. Maes became home missionaries for Dakota 
in February 1866, and preached at the settlements of Vangen, Lake, Bergen, 
Clay Creek, Vermillion, and Brule Creek. Services were held in the open or 
in cabins, and the settlers were willing to make great sacrifices to have a 
pastor preach the gospel to them and administer the sacraments. 

By 1867 the Vangen, Bergen, and Srule Creek congregations were so well 
established that the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of Dakota Terri- 
tory was divided into three districts. Within three years each of these 
had one church building. Bergen built the first Lutheran church in Dakota 
in 1868, In the same year a church was erected at Brule Creek. During the 
following year Vangen District built a house of worship near Mission Fill. 

The Rev. Emil Christianson came to Dakota during August, 1867, to min- 
ister to the settlements in the three southeastern counties. During the 
following year he served as the first pastor of the Midaros Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Minnehaha County, and later organized con- 
gregations at St. Olaf, Split Rock, Medary and Canton. During eight of the 
ten, years of his ministry in Dakota the settlers were impoverished and 
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discouraged Dy grasshopper plagues, and were much in need of inspiration 
and guidance. 

Two of the most active of the Scandinavian eRe pastors were 
tne Rev. 0. 9. Sando, of Minnehaha County, and the Eev. J. J. iaesse, 
who served in Yankton, Clay and Lincoln counties. 

The Rev. J. E. Randahl organized a Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
church in Benton Township, Minnehaha County, in 1879. During the follow- 
ing year the Union Creek Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church was establish- 
ed at Sioux Valley. In 1882 a Swedish church was established near Mitchel}. 
These churches were under the jurisdiction of the Kansas Conference of 
the Augustana Synod until the Mebraska Conference was organized, in 1086, 
with jurisdiction over ['ebraske, Wyoming, and Dakota. 

The Reverends E. F. Melcher of Centerville and J. Doescher of Yankton 
were pioneer missionary pastors of the German Lutheran Church in Dakota. 

In 1879 the Pev. Andrew Mueller became pastor at Centerville and served 
Emanuel Church at Mission Hill, three preaching places north of Yankton, 
- and one at Yankton. By 1884, Geran Lutheran churches were also establish- 
‘ -ed at Aberdeen, Redfield, Huron, Marion, Watertown, and Sioux Falls. 
These churches and some Scandinavian churches were under the jurisdiction 
of the Northwestern District of the Missouri Synod. 

The Missouri Synod has never allowed its ministers or its churches 
to cooperate in activities which were not strictly religious and in 
harmony with their own church discipline. The Rev. Mr. Welo, who became 
pastor of the Yankton Norwegian Evangelical Church of the [issouri Synod 
in 1888, disobeyed this rule. Re became so interested in politics and in 
educational work that he neglected his work as pastor and was “unfrocked" 
in 1904. Individual ministers and members were expected to act and to 
vote according to the principles of their faith and to participate in - 
necessary and worthy secular affairs as individuals. They were not per- 
mitted to joing lodges and kindred organizations because sufficient 
social and most educational advantages were to be supplied in the church. 

A large number of Scandinavian Lutherans were strong prohibitionists, 
‘and became very active in the promotion of education and in movements for 
conservation of school lands and reform of divorce laws. The Norwegiar 
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Augustana Synod detached Augustana College from the Seminary at 3eloit, 
Towa, in 1884, and moved it to Canton, Soutl Dakota, with Anthony 6G. Tuve 
as president. A Lutheran “ormal School was estaklished in 1889 at Sioux 
Falls by the Sorwegian Synod for the purpose of training teachers for 
common and parochial schools. 

Four hundred and thirty-two Lutheran churches were established in 
South Dakota during the period between 1860 and 1900 under the supervision 
of ten synods. 


V. METPODIST EPISCCPAL WORKERS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


(Miss Kennedy cevoted a page to a brief summary of the work of Jedediah 
Smith and Reverends S. '"’. Ingham, @. C. Clifford, Sell and Metcalf before 
1870, Her account is omitted here because it adds nothing to the fuller 

recital given earlier by me. Donald D. Parker). 

.. During the summer of 1661 the Rev. Mr. Ingham visited Fort Randall 
where he preached twice and baptized the daughter of Captain J. B. S. Todd. 
te also preached at Sioux Falls and at Canton. 

‘This early work was almost entirely obliterated by the Indian wars which 
broke up most of the settlements in Dakota and caused many of the settlers 
to leave the territory never to return. Because of the scarcity of pastors 
and the poverty of the settlers the only churches reestablished by 1870 
were those at Vermillion, Yankton, Elk Point and Canton. 

' ‘The first Methodist Episcopal church building in Dakota was erected at 
Elk Point in 187) under the supervision of the Rev. Fred Harris, resident 
pastor there, and dedicated by the Rev. Bennett Mitchell, presiding elder 
of the Sioux City District. 

Methodist work in southern Dakota was organized as the Dakota District 
in 18673, at the second session of the Northwest Iowa Conference. ‘Three years 

‘ later the new district was so weakened by the exodus of settlers caused by 
the grasshopper raids that it was discontinued and Methodist activities in 
the area were Supervised by the Sioux City, District. The Dakota District was. 
re-established in 1679 with the Rev. W’. Whitfield as presiding elder. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church redies ined eight Indian churches with 
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eight native preachers and 775 members, in 1875. Services were held in 


- the native language of the Indians and much of the success of the work was 
due to gifted native pastors such as the Rev. Louis Mazawakinganna. 

‘The first Methodist minister to preach in the Black Fills was the 
Rev. Henry Weston Smith. Ue held services in Custer City on the seventh 
and fourteenth of May, 1876, and on the corner of Main and Gold streets 
in Deadwood on Sunday, July 9. Cn the twenty-first of August he attempt- 
ed to walk to Crook City to hold services and was shot by an Indian ambusa- 
ed by the path. He was not scalped but was found with his hands folded 
across his breast, clasping his Bible and Hymn book. . 

The first religious organization effected by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Black Eills was at Central City. Revival meetings were 
held there by David 3. Ogden and other earnest local workers in December, 
1677, and the first quarterly meeting was conducted by the Rev. James 
Williams on his first visit after his appointment by the Northwest Iowa 
Conference as missionary to the Slack Fills. Rev. Williams also organized 
the work at Deadwood, and organized the Black Hills District, in 1879, 
with the Reverends William Fielder and A. J. Whitfield assigned to Central. 
City and Lead respectively. During the following year this district was 
organized as a mission, with the Rev. James Williams as superintendent, 
and the Peverends Ira Wakefield, R. E. Dolliver, and W. D. Phifer as min- 
isters. Church extension was facilitated by an appropriation of $1,280 by 
the General Conference. 

In September, 1880, the Dakota District was organized as ‘the Dakota 
Mission Conference with the Rev. Wilmot Whitfield superintendent. At the 
second session of the mission the Rev. Thomas fi, Williams was appointed 
Superintendent and the Reverends Wilmot Whitfield and Lewis Sokal 
were assigned to Yanktor and Sioux Falls respectively. 

During the boom period that followed, the number and the serenceh of 
the churches increased so rapidly that at the session at Furon, in 1883, — 
the conference was divided into four districts. Two years later it was 
organized as the Dakota Annual Conference. Publication of a religious 
paper, The Methodist, was begun in 1885 by the Rev. F. A. Burdick at 
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Parker. A project for a university was well under way, having been begun 
by the Dakota Mission Conference in 1882. In 1883, propositions had been 
accepted from both Mitchell and Ordway but neither proposition had been 
fulfilled by 1885. During the following year Dakota University at Mitchel] 
fulfilled the required conditions and was unanimously accepted by the Dakota 
Conference. In 1888 the school building burned. Two lives were lost and 
some persons were severely injured. The property loss was estimated at 
$50,000, but was repaired through the generosity of the Conference and 
friends of the university. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church as an organization had always been 
active in support of movements for moral and legal reform. The same 
session of the Conference which voted aid to the university eget its 
support of the loman‘s Christian Temperance Union and the Freedmen‘s Aid 
Society. Full time agents such as the Rev. J. Hoadly were supported by 
the Church; and individuals and churches were active in support of prohi- 
bition, education, conservation of school lands, divorce law reform, 

Indian Service reform, the White Cross Movement, the Young Men‘s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women‘s Christian Association, the Salvation 
Army, and various local reforms. 

Dakota Conference was so large in 1888 that it was divide ied into five 
districts; Aberdeen, Huron, Mitchell, Sioux Falls and Watertown. Two years 
later Dr. J. W. Hancher established Black Hills College at Hot! Springs. 
Under his administration and that of Dr. E. E. Lymer, his successor, it 
became the center of religious training for the ten years of its existence. 
After the resignation of Dr. Lymer unfortunate complications arose and it 
was discontinved in 1900. 

The South Dakota Chautauqua Assembly was organized at Madison in July 
1691, with the Rev. J. FB. Williamson as its first president. ‘The first 
Annual Epworth League convention was held during the same year, and both 

_ of these organizations were well established by the end of the century. 


VI. PRESBYTERIAM WORKERS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
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(Miss Kennedy devotes two pages to a brief account of the work of 
the missionaries: S. R. Riggs, J. D. Stevens, T. S. and J. P. Williamson, 
S. W. Pond, and F. D. Cunningham before 1870. Fer account is omitted 
here because it adds nothing to the fuller recital given earlier by me. 
Donald D. Parker) 

eee the first station among the Teton Indians was Fope Station at 
Fort Sully, established in 1872 by the Rev. T.-L. Riggs, the brother of 
A. L. Riggs who founded the Santee Normal School. O&pe church was organ- 
ized among these Indians in 1876. The work grew until, in 1903, there 
were five churches, four outstations,and one boarding school among the 
Tetons. | 

The first Presbyterian church among the white people of Dakota was 
‘organized by the Rev. Charles D. Martin in James McHenry‘s store at Ver- 
million in April 1860. In August a log church was built. In June of the — 
next year a Sunday school was organized. 

The Presbytery of Dakota Territory was organized in 1864 and included 
the territory which is now Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montena, 
Idaho, and Colorado. It was under the Synod of Minnesota but most of the 
missionaries to the white settlements of Dakota were from the Iowa Synod. 

The first permanent church among the white people of Dakota was 
organized by the Rev. Caleb M, Allen at Dell Rapids, in 1672. In 1878, 
the Rev, W. S. Peterson settled at Swan Lake, in Turner County, as mission- 
ary for the Vermillion valley, and the Rev. George F. LeClere organized 
‘a church society at Madison. During the following year the Rev. J. B. 
Currens preached at Lennox, Farker, Marion, and Bridgewater, and organized 
a church at Parker of which he became the first pastor. The Rev. A. K.- 
Baird organized a church at Mitchel] with the Rev. M. C. Chapin as its 
first pastor, and the Rev. H. P. Carson organized a church at Scotland 
where he became the editor of The Presbyterian Chronicle, the first 
religious periodical to- be published it in Dakota. 

In 1881, the Synod of Minnesota constituted the white’ churches of 
Dakota south of the forty-sixth parallel as the Presbytery of South 
Dakota. ‘Two years later this field was divided into three presbyteries, 
and in October of the following year the Presbytery of Southern Dakota 
was reorganized as the synod of Dakota. 
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The first Presbyterian church at Sioux Falls was organized on the third 
of June, 1833, by the Rev. W. J. Skillman who had been commissioned for that 
task by the Presbytery of Southern Dakota. Three years later the Rev. J. 
Logan Semple built a church and parsonage, the first of the Presbyterian 
denomination in the Black Hills, and gave them to the newly organized church 
society. The Rev. Eckols became pastor there in 1837, Through the activi- 
ties of missionaries working under the American Board of Home Missions 
other churches were established in the Black Hills, and in 1887 the Black 
Hills Presbytery was organized at the meeting of the Dakota Synod at Volga. 

The Presbyterian University of Southern Dakota opened at Pierre in 
September, 1883, with the Rev. T. M. Findlay as president, under the juris- 
diction of the Fresbytery of Southern Dakota. When the Synod of Dakota was 
organized and officered at Pierre in October, 1884, the university was taken 
over and renamed "Pierre College". William M. Blackburn, D.D., became its 
first president in 1885, and lived, taught, and preached Christianity there 
for thirteen years. 

Presbyterian academies had been located at Groton, by the Presbytery 
of Aberdeen, and atScotland, by the Presbytery of Southern Dakota. At the 
meeting of the Presbyterian Association at Huron on the eighth of June, 1898, 
it was decided to unite the Scotland Academy with the college and locate the 
combined institution at Furon. It was named “Furon College" and opened in 
September 1898, with Dr. Blackburn as its first president. 

Presbyterian ministers, laymen, and church societies have cooperated 
with those of other denominations in movements for statehood, prohibition 
and school lands. They have been especially careful to establish new | 
churches where they were most needed and thus to avoid “over-churching". 
Because of this close cooperation with other denominations their contribu- 
tion to the development of South Dakota was perhaps even greater than is 
indicated by their numerical strength in the state. 


VIE, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL WORKERS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


(Miss Kennedy devotes one page to a brief account of the work of Rever- 
ends Joseph C. Talbot and Malancthon Hoyt before 1670. Per account is 
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omitted because it adds nothing to the fuller recital given earlier by 
me. Donald D. Parker) 


Missionary work among the white settlements was organized, in 1870, 


as the Associated Mission of Dakota, and services were held at Richland, 


Eden, Canton, Sioux Falls and Dell Rapids. 

In 1871 the ladies of the Episcopal Church at Yankton began a pro- 
ject for the erection and maintenance of a hospital for the sick and 
destitute. They secured the cooperation of the entire community and the 
project was a notable success. 

In June 1871, at the Missionary Convocation of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, missionary work in Dakota was divided into two convocations. 
The Indian Convocation was assigned to the Rev. S. D. Pinman and the 
Dakota Convocation to the Rev. Dr. Hoyt. The Dakota Convocation was 
divided into two districts. The Rev. P. B. Morrison was given jurisdic- 
tion over the Vermillion District which included all of lay and Union 
counties. Dr. Hoyt retained direct control over the Yankton Dictrict 
which was composed of the counties of Yankton, Bon Homme, Turner, Lincoln, 
and Minnehaha. Dr. Hoyt was assisted by the Rev. W. HK. K. Ross. 

In the fall of 1872 the Rev. William Hobart Hare was elected Bishop 
of Niobrara. He was consecrated in January 1873, and arrived in Yankton 
on the twenty-ninth of April. At that time there were three missions 
among the Santees in northern Nebraska, three among the Yanktons under 
the Rev. J. W. Cook, missions at Crow Creek under the Rev. F. Burt, at 
the Lower Brule under the Rev. W. J. Cleveland, on the Cheyenne Reserva-_ 
tion under the Rev. Henry Swift, and among the Poncas under the Rev. J. 
Qwen Dorsey. 

Bishop Hare called the first Indian Convocation in Dakota in August, 
1873. This was the first of a series of such meetingswhich marked the 
rapid expansion of Episcopal work among the Indians. The field was 
divided into ten districts with a prominent member of the mission force. 
in pharee of each.’ Soon four boarding schools were established: St. 
Mary's at the Santee Agency, St. John's at Fort Sennett, St. Slizabeth's 
at Standing Rock, and St. Faul's at Yankton. These schools were "detri- 
mental to the selfish interests of corrupt Indian agents” because the- 
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Bishop used all of his personal and official ne lmenee to aid and encourage 
faithful agents and to eliminate evil agents. 

The Bishop of Niobrara was asked to act as chairman of a Commission in 
1873 to discover the source of the disorders at Whitestone and Spotted Tail 
Agencies and to recommend an Indian policy. He effected a treaty to end the 
disorders and recommended the policy, which’ Was later adopted by the govern- 
ment, of dividing the Indian reservations, allowing the Indians to hold the 
land in severalty, selling the remainder ‘of the reservation lands to the 
settlers, and using the money for special help for the Indians. He urged 
that the Indians be trained for citizenship. 

In 1877, the Sissetons in the eastern part of Dakota Territory sent a 
delegation asking that the "White Robes" be sent to them. Their request was 
denied because that area had been assigned to the Congregational Foard. 

Four years later the Congregational Board and the government gave permission 
and the Rev. Edward Ashley took charge of three stations on the Sisseton Re- 
servation. 

Services were held in the Black Bills in 1877 by the Reverends William 
J. Cleveland and Edward Ashley, and in 1879 the Rev. E. K. Lessell organized 
a mission at Deadwood and held services at Lead City and at Custer City. | 
Because of Indian troubles and because of frequent changes in the mission- . 
ary force of the area, effective work was not begun in the Black Hills 
until the Rev. G. G. Ware became Archdeacon there in 1606, 

At the general convention in 1883 the limits of the jurisdiction of 
Bishop Hare were changed to those of the present state of South Dakota. 

Je then became Bishop of South Dakota, and reorganized the work into three 
deaneries: Miobrara, Plack Hills, and Eastern. Fe selected Sioux Falls as: . 
his see city, and organized and incorporated a Board of Trustees to whom he | 
transferred title to the property of the Church in South Dakota. 

In March 1884, Pishop Fare visited Sioux Falls and accepted the offer 
of the people there of $10,000 in cash and land if he would raise an equal 
amount and establish a school for girls in that city. Mrs. John Jacob Astor 


gave $1,000, Miss Mary Coles gave the chapel and an organ in memory of her 


mother, and other friends were equally generous. The school which opened in 
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September, 18385, with Miss Helen Peabody as principal, became the personal 
home of the Bishop and the True expression of his personality. 
In his convocation address of 1885, Bishop Hare stressed the duties 
of Christians with regard to civil laws. He preached against the evils 
arising from liquors and wines and vigorously denounced the lax divorce 


laws which made Sioux Falls a scandalous divorce mill. 


Bishop Fare became definitely a leader in the campaign for the reform 
of the divorce laws in South Dakota. Ee cooperated with such leaders as 
Dr. Thrall in this reform movement and, in 1893, took a petition to the 
legislature at Pierre. Ee was granted the use of the hall of the Fouse 
of Representatives for a sermon on “Marriage and Divorce", and received 
a hearing from the judiciary committees of both houses in joint session. 
He succeeded in having the residence requirement raised to Six months, and 


_ was recognized throughout the nation for his work. 


VIIT. WORKERS AND ORGANIZATIONS OF OTHER DENOMITATIONS 


In 1870 there was one Baptist Church at Yankton and one at Vermillion; 
one Congregational Church at Yankton; one Episcopal church at Yankton and 
one at Vermillion; one Lutheran church at Yankton and two in Union County; 
one Methodist church at Yankton, two in Union County, one at Canton, and 
one at Vermillion; one Catholic church at Elk Point and one at Vermillion. 


_ These were the only churches in that part of Dakota Territory which was 


later included in the state of South Dakota. 

In the preceding chapters the history of each of these dnominations 
has been traced from the first activities of the pioneer missionaries 
to the beginning of the twentieth century. These denominations continued 
to be the most prominent religious organizations in the state, but by 
1890 other denominations had entered the field. Information concerning 


' these groups is very limited, but the picture of organized religion in 


South Dakota is not complete without some mention of their workers and 
organizations. 

The first Seventh Day Adventist Church organized in Dakota was a 
Danish church organized by Elder J. F, Hansen at Swan Lake on the eleventh 
of September, 1875. During the years between 1674 and 1878 Scandinavian 
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Adventist missionaries were so active in Dakota that they threatened the 
very existence of the Scandinavian Baptist churches. 

The Rev. E. B. Whitney organized the Adventist Church at Sioux Falls 
in 1879. He also organized other churches in Minnehaha and Lake counties 
and conducted Adventist camp meetings at Sioux Falls and at Madison. Churches 
were organized among the Germans, Scandinavians and Russians of Spink and 
Union counties, and by the end of 1886 there were twenty-two Adventist 
churches in South Dakota. By 1890 this number had increased to 38 with a 
total membership of 1,076. 

The Christian Church supported missionaries at two Indian agencies 
in Dakota in 1873, and the Rev. William Begg established a Christian Church 
at Olivet which was the first religious organization in Eutchinson County. 
The Christian church at Sioux Falis had the honor of being the first reli- 


_ gious association organized and incorporated in the new state of South Dakota. 


A Disciples Church was organized by the Rev. George Glendennen at Ord- 
way in June 1881. The church at Swan Lake was established during the follow- 
ing year. 

In 1890 there were four organizations of Dunkards in South Dakota with 
a total membership of 102. 

The Evangelical Association, a religious sect of Germans with church 
government and customs similar to those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
sent itinerant missionaries from Minnesota to Dakota in 1878, and organized 


Churches at Big Stone City and Yankton. When the Dakota Conference was or- 


ganized at Big Stone City on the ninth of May 1884, there were six mission- 

aries of this denomination in South Dakota. Only 244 members were reported 
at that time, but by 1890 this number had increased to 1,628 comprising 74 

organizations. 

The Friends or Quakers were active in missionary work among the Indians 
of Dakota in 1873. Their work in the white settlements was not as extensive 
for in 1890 they had only four organizations and 266 members in South Dakota. 

The Latter-day Saints had four organizations” in South Dakota in 1890 
but only 83 members. 

Swiss-Germans came to Dakota from Russia during the years from 1873 to 
1879, They settled in the James River Valley and established Huterish, Gen-_ 
eral Conference Mennonite, Mennonite Brethren, and Krimmer Mennonite Bratheon 
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churches. After 1889 they settled in McCook and Turner counties. By 


1890 there were sixteen Mennonite churches in South Dakota. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church was represented in Dakota as early 
as 1870 when immigrants came from the Netherlands and Germany. In 1883, 
under the Illinois Classis of the First Reformed Church, the church at 
Harrison was organized by theRev. Abram Stegeman, the church at Sioux 
Falls by the Rev. & P. Livingston, and Lennox Reformed Church by the 
Rev. 0. Harmelink. During the following year the Reformed Church of 
Charles Mix County was organized by the Rev. F. J. Zwemer and the Salem 
Reformed Church of McCook County by the Rev. Mr. Cotton. The Monroe 
German Reformed Church was founded in 1885 by the Rev. D. Siemsen. A 
"True Dutch Reformed Church" was organized on the fourteenth of February, 
1883, in Charles Mix County by the Rev. Mr. Bode. Other churches of each 
of these three types were established during the following years until, 
by 1890, there were 35 organizations in South Dakota with a total member- 
ship of 1,883. 

The United Brethren organized a church at Lodi in 1869 andheld ser- 
vices in private homes until their house of worship was finished. Their 
Annual Mission Conference was organized and divided into six circuits or 
missions, each supplied with a preacher. The Rev. J. E. Hott, missionary 
from Ohio, organized the church at Elk Point in 1870, In 1832 churches 
were established in Grant County. By 1890 there were 33 churches of this 
denomination in South Dakota with a total of 602 members. 

The Unitarian Church had one Indian mission in 1873. A Society was 
organized in Sioux Falls by the Rev. S. D. Hunting in 1886. The Huron 
Unitarian Church was organized by the Rev. John f. =ffinger, Secretary 
of the West Unitarian Conference, in June 1688. These were the only two 
reported in the census of 1890 for the state of South Dakota. 

Universalist services were held in Stone's Fall, Yankton during the 
‘spring of 1877. During the following year Elder Wakefield organized the 
Universalist Church at Elk Point, and in 1879 that at Yankton was incor- 
porated under the laws of Dakota. During 1882 =lder Wakefield held 
services at Farker and at Canton. A large number of the churches of this 
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| denomination were without pastors; so statistics are incomplete. 


IX, SURVEY OF RELIGICUS ACTIVITIES IN SCUTE DAKOTA 


(Miss Kennedy devotes six pages to this survey, beginning with activi- 
ties of the Reverends Riggs, Ravoux, and De Smet about 1840 and continuing © 
through the work of Martin, Hoyt, Talbot, Ingham, Bare, the Riggses, the 
Williamsans, Soucher, Norcross, Smith, Williams, Cleveland, Ashley, Lonegan, 
Semple, Purvis, Marty, O*Gorman, McIntire, Ward, Sheldon, Epstein, and Gore. 
Because of its brevity and the fact that most of the material has already 
been covered earlier, it is being omitted here. Donald D. Parker) 

-= © - 6- : 

Moses K, Armstrong wrote the "Early History of Dakota Territory," pub~ 
lished in 1866, and the first book published above Cmaha, Nebraska. The 
few statements he made about religion in South Dakota are as follows: 

"In 1859 the first white families settled in the counties of Union, 
Clay, and Yankton. ....M.K. Armstrong came as the first land surveyor in 
Dakota, in 1859.... During the following year the old log churches at Yank- 
ton and Vermillion were erected, in which the Revs. Hoyt, Ingham, and Martin, 
were the first to proclaim the word of God to the pioneers of Dakota. At 
this time Sioux Falls, owned by the Dubuque and St. Paul Town Companies, was 
the leading town in the territory, and the United States survey of lands had 
been extended to that place in September, 1859, and in the fall of 1860 the 
first tier of townships was surveyed along the Missouri river, in which year 
‘Vermillion commenced its rapid strides in growth and settlement, and out- 
stripped all its competitors, while Yankton was ranked as the third town in 
Dakota. The three places were aspirants for the embryo capital." 

(Copied from pages 29-30 of Moses K. Armstrong, The Early Empire Build- 
ers of the Great West, E.W. Porter, St. Paul, Minn., 1901. This work in- 
corporated Armstrong‘s earlier account of 1866.) 
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_ The 1890 census “Report of Statistics of Chuxches in the United States 
- see" gives the following summary for church Ceo eeceect® in the counties 
of South Dakota. | , ; 


Approx. Seat~ Value of Communi-~ 
Organi- Church seating Halls ing ca~ church  cants or 
zations Edifices capacity etc. pacity property members 


“Aurora 18 16 1 te 5 225 16, 650 1,108 
Beadle ~ Soe el , Ast 10 705 83,150 2,776 

-Bonhomme 44 Lot 6, 655 Bie te 290 45,100 2,200 

Boreman — a | ; 200 8 = ae 3,040 50 
Brookings 46 BL Co Me ad TEeeOS 57,650 Zetia 

Brown 87 30 5, 904 ABT O19) S055 on eeecaen 

Brule 26 i | Ks 14 833 10, 100 1,244 

Buffalo | 13 6 595 8 - 400 10,500 743 

> butte. « Gu [ ee 150 4 — 40 1,200 187 
Campbell 20 OEE 2757 be 16 590 665 645 

biaries Mix eon. 16 ie Vaca 8s emg 75) 18,900 1,597 

Clark 30 12 eee Oo pT Ea a a bs a 18,200 1-520 

Clay 30 eed ste a OOF Bi . 635 59, 800 ey2n5 
Codington 31 2819 5. 150 12 975 515550 2,059 
Custer 15 : 6 : 830 5 200 9,400 OE 
| Davison — oe 15.- 3,168 15 795 40,100 2,103 
Dav? Atiis(s 18 3,035 252 Bye Bas z4,950 ee ion 
Devel 28 8 1,600. 192) plae20 peed na 608 hee 
_ Dewey 6 6 835 - mies =~ 10, 600 212 
: Douglas Wout be 1] oe 6 410 17,000 1055 
Edmunds veal mie 2,262 16 -. 1,000 22,10 946 

Fall River 18 9. 1,660 5 — 310 Li, 405 389 

Faulk a3: 9 Vii25 221 dg o0o 17,050 1,189 


Grant | = Oo be 4,685 BLO me ans vo 59,550: 1,928 
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Approx. Seat- Value of Communi- 
Organi~ Church seating Halls ing ca~ church cants or 
zations Edifices capacity etc. pacity property members 


Gregory 2 2 150 “= ~ som 1,250 14 
Hamlin 17 v6 1,120 i] 585 6,625 677 
Hand 21 10 Li 1] 715 19,900 886 
Hanson 20 10 Lies 7 280 21,400 tees 
Harding — 3 = ~- 5 150 -~ 25 
Hughes ae 14 Jyo00 7 210 83, 950 Pts? 
Hutchinson 60 33 6,560 21) FS Saelea 3,418 
Hyde 1] eee 780 & MS 9,080 679 
Jackson 2 2 130 -— =~ 3,250 14 
Jerauld | 25 2 400 aay 35600 3,500 80] 
Kingsbury i | 20 4,051 37 ©6©=- 2, 268 33, 800 2,459 
Lake ‘30 20 4,135 l2; > #0 36,500 2,310 
Lawrence at 18 4,475 8 850 61,400 3,549 
Lincoln 38 24 3,891 14 745 35,650 1,853 
Lyman 1 -- = 1 =) soe 58 
NeCook 29 13 Sete 13 you 23,450 1,634 
McPherson 45 tO 1,355 oe Goygeeo 9,275 1,928 
Marshall .. 21 “lz 1,700 8 560 15,500 1,063 
Meade 10 ui 820 3 155 13,450 967 
Meyer 8 8 Sito 2 pas a 15,300 895 
Miner 38 16 PRE iw 6 21 ke ooo 24,600 1,486 
Minnehaha 63 41 11,145 Cot woe 210,535 5,084 
Moody malty 10 ae 1422 OG 17,100 1,200 
Pennington ge 14 2,990 6 430 58, 360 1,320 
Potter 19 4 680 15 990 8,600 587 
Pratt 1 aa ~~ ore 1 30 _o- 3 
Presho 1 so oes -= ~~ — 30 
Pyatt l 1 100 “if safe 2,500 22 
Roberts 15 1} Liao 3 165 1725.05 828 
Sanborn. - 29 10 1,495 12 t  oGS: 17.225 1,007 


Shannon | 12 1] 1,590 i 60 19,065 42} 
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i eyes Approx. Seat- Value of Communi- 
Organi=- Church seating Halls ing ca~ church  cants or 
gations Edifices capacity etc. pacity property members 


Spink of 16 3,625 30) teeol0 33,360 eelbo 
Stanley - Ae: i 250 ] 100 4,362 103 
Sully 8 1 100 6 nooo 200 187 
Turner 59 37 6,946 16 me 7710.) Gavan 2, 884 
Union 4] Ze 4,68] 18 950 she on 2,885 
Walworth 9 “~ = 2) 465 187 
Washabaugh 2 ] 3 60 aL 105 1,500 30 
Washington 6 6 jag Fe) ee =e 7,430 196 
Yankton 4Z 31 5,699 10 785 85,475 3,451 


The 1890 census “Report on Statistics of Churches in the United States 
“ gives the following summary for South Dakota church organizations. 


Latter Day Saints 4 os eee 4 (88 


. Organi- No. of | ‘Halls Communi-- 
Organization | zations Edifices Seating etc. cants 

Adventists 38 10 2,650 28 1,076 

. Baptist, all bodies 90 59 12,236 33 4,052 

asin: Regular (orth) 83 54 EST) 31 3,856 

Freewill . 2 4 _ 700 } 168 

wie _ Other 2 1 220 ] 28 

~ Roman Catholic 1 & Gee 100 19,218 69: 25, 720 

Christian Scientist 2 -- on 2 Be 

Congregational 138 oe OO 14,967 62  §,164 

Batt: Disciples of Christ . 15 6) Beh pe ang 490 

_ Dunkards - 4 ~~ a 7 102 

Evangelical Association 74 15 2,280 59 ~—s_- 1, 628 
Friends 4 vee 475 ea 266 | 
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116 ; 
Organi- No. of Halis Communi-~ 
Organization zations Edifices Seating etc. cants 
Lutheran, all bodies 432 138 Any eres) 239 eagol4 
General Synod 3 3 370 =e 64 
General Council 100 3] 5,070 66 4,770 
Synodical Conference 71 24 4,368 1) 3,097 
Independent Synods 258 80 17,95 162 15,053 
Mennonites 16 15 2,600 oe 1,393 
Methodist, all bodies 306 148 33,174 Bag 12,126 
Methodist Episcopal 254 140 31,674 109 PL 3iTk 
Other 52 8 1,500 44 745 
Presbyterian, all bodies 134 89 14,896 46 4,778 
Northern 124 83 13,966 42 4,413 
United Presbyterian 4 ait 200 e 59 
Welsh Calvinistic 6 4 730 z 306 
Protestant Episcopal 83 69 B,295 5 2,649 
Reformed 30 ol 6,429 ] 1,883 
Salvation Army 2 -- ae 4) 
United Brethren oo 1] 1,975 20 602 
Unitarians | | 2 1 . 400 ] 105 
All church bodies 1,589 774 149, 728 742 85,490 


The 742 halls, etc., had a seating capacity of 44, 961. The value of 
all church property in South Dakota was $1,761,277. 

- Copied from the Report of Statistics of Churches 
at the Eleventh Census: 


1894, pp. 79-80, 2-43.) 


in the United States 
1890, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
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1906 CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES 


In 1906 the federal census of religious bodies was taken. It 
‘revealed 161,961 persons in South Dakota as communicants; 100,625 of 
these were Protestants; 61,014 were Roman Catholics; and all other bodies 
had 322. The 1900 population of the state was 401,570. 

The categories under which communicants were classified were as 
follows, (and these correspond by number and abbreviation with the 
columns below): (1) Baptists - Northern Convention; (2) Congregationalists; 
(3) Lutheran - Synodical Conference; (4) Lutheran - Synod of Iowa, etc.} 
(5) Lutheran - Norwegian Synods; (6) Methodist Episcopal; (7) Pxesbyter- 
ian Church in the U.S.A.; (8) Protestant Episcopal Church; (9) Other 
Protestants; (10) Roman Catholic Church, The (5) Lutheran - Norwegian 
Synods included the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, Hauge's 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 

- Eielsen*s Synod, Synod for the Norwegian Evangelicd] Lutheran Church in 
America, and Norwegian Lutheran Free Church, 


1 2 @ 4 5 Gi at 6 Ce we NEE, 
Bapt Cong Luth Luth Luth Meth Pres Epis Other Cathol 
State 6,097 8,599 8,285 4,103 26,352 15,485 6,764 7,055 17,055 61,014 
Counties ; 
Armstrong -~ -- =e -~ _ oe ee 390 == 109 
Aurora ~~ S0g) 029 85 =~ 181 56 -+ 130 809 
Beadle Loom Ca tawereet 55 85 564 .495 65 ets) 931 


Bonhomme Cd 02 ek oe LO0 Deer eour scue 76 577 3,007 
Boreman ~- 315 -- -~ -- -- —— 305 «= 728 
Brookings 213 == 170 -- 15? SI Ast 23 351 621 


Brown ISSR LOSER 90, (fai 548," Paki SE9W 180) l Asan 2,647 
Brule Lodi tOe ome iG. i LOO inde @ mle Ti oo 335) | h2a4 

_ Buffalo Sou) sare: 22 21 == 59-160 -- 183 
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Counties 
Codington 2OY sleet col “= 730 564 Goo, EO" 9192) 627014 
Custer os 62 -- ~~ oe BT we tsa 19 179 
Davison 155-219 ris) 30.) - 205: a0 era Bl, 264g ee, 4aI4 
Day TV eS -- 2,299 395 8o. 4150 203 = 2,112 
Deuel 90 80 88 we 1,555 = 16) S90) “=—. 334 ~= 
Dewey ~-- 100. == ~~ -- “< -~ 501 -- 267 
Douglas OF) 129" S2m5 362 39 91 = “o 662) 468 
‘Edmunds BH ye0O tieelo les 60 65) oe PES? 4 == 306 1,085 
Fall River 81 = ~~ 3300 = 130 90 76 86 761 
Faulk 46. I5f i210 ae 35 280 -- oe 93 850 
Grant 04) ..222.” 533 106 290 394 -- 139° 853° 15066 
Gregory 39+ 520) Meo 24 oe aes 9 Fee 2) \YOR AL E305 
Hamlin Sit, locos 120 586 264 165 -- 265 553 
Hand | ~~ 14420 w= a -- 200 144 --~ 244 281 
Hanson 95 == 154 ~< -28 343 120 -- Lov) le a0 
Hughes 130 131 —~ me B5< 70 37 81 -- ~— 418 
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Marshall = ~e: 87 oo 101) 12h ooG 2s 73500 650 
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Meyer oe 94 -- ~— ~~ oe -- 494 == b, 992 
Miner- Si) Lea Ail ne (HPA OS: Bier Asc too 695 
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location unknown 


(Copied from "Religious Bodies: 1906," Part I, Summary and General 
Tables, pages 353-354. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1910. 
This was a special, two-part report of the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. Part II “presents separately the statistics 
for the several sects or denominations, arranged in alphabetical. order 
and prefaced in each case with a descriptive statement covering the his- 
tory, doctrine, polity, and work or general activities. of the denomina- 
| tions." Data included are numbers of communicants, organizations, build- 
ings, values, parsonages, Sunday schools, seating capacities, debts, sex 
of communicants, etc.) 
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_ Adventist - Seventh Day; 
tionalists; (4) 
Methodist Episcopal Church; 
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1916 CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES 


In 1916 the federal census of religious bodies was taken. It revealed 
199,017 persons in South Dakota a&S communicants: The 1910 population was 
Do ,OUG.. 

Omitting the various Lutheran and Mennonite bodies for the present, 
categories under which communicants were classified were as follows, (and 
these correspond by number and abbreviation with the columns below): (1) 
(2) Baptists - Northern Convention; (3) Congrega- 
Disciples of Christ; 6) Evangelical Association; (6) 

(7) Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; (8) Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church; (9) Reformed Bodies - see note below; (10) Roman 


the 


Catholic. 


| The Reformed Bodies, 
. ed in the United States, and Christian Reformed. 
. communicants in the state as follows: 


Respectively, these had 
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On the next page will be found a tabulation for the various Lutheran 
bodies, plus the Mennonite bodies. The latter were divided into two groups: 
the Hutterian Brethren with 687 members in the state, and the General Council 
of Mennonites with 769 members. Their memberships are added together in the . 

-listing on the next page. However, the exact membership can be ascertained 
from this information: The General Council of Mennonites had 85 members in 
Bon Homme County, 401 in Hutchinson County, and 283 in Yankton County. 
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In 1916 there were 12 Lutheran bodies in South Dakota with a combined 
communicant total of 51,141. Five bodies had fewer than 1,000 members each. 
These were the following: (a) the General Synod had 456 scattered in counties 
as follows: Lincoln 200, McCook 256; (b) Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States 

had 962 as follows: Faulk 73, Grant 85, Barding 67, Hutchinson 223, Jeranld 

90, Lake 160, McCook 251, Miner 13; (c) Danish Lutheran Church had 615 ag 
follows: Brookings 100, Kingsbury 260, Miner 200, Roberts 553; (d) Finnish 
Suomi Synod had 460: Brown 163, Hamlin 145, Lawrence 152; and (e) Apostolic 
Lutheran Church (Finnish) had 459: 3rown 171, Butte 70, Eamlin 178, Lawrence 
40. 

. The seven other Lutheran bodies, each with more than 1,000 communicants, 
were classified as follows, (and these correspond by number and abbreviation 
with the columns below): (1) General Council; (2) Synodical Conference; the 
three Norwegian bodies: (3) Hauges Synod; (4) Synod for the Norwegian Church; 
(5) United Norwegian Church; (6) Synod of Iowa and Other States; (7) Luth- 
eran Free Church (Norwegian). The two Mennonite bodies are listed under (8). 
All other bodies, wholly Protestant groups, not otherwise listed in the 1916 
census are in column (9). 
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location unknown 
The following counties are omitted from the tabulation above because no 
figures were given for any one of them: Armstrong, Bennett, Buffalo, Custer, 
| - Hyde, Shannon, Washabaugh, and Washington. Most of them are in the sparsely 
Settled West-River area. 
(Copied from pages 307-308 of "Religious Bodies - 1916,“ Bureau of the 
‘Census, Department of Commerce, Part I, Summary and General Tables; Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1919.) 
This volume also states that South Dakota in 1916 had an estimated popu- 
lation of 698,509; in 1906: 513,883. In 1916 it had 2,180 church organiza~ 
- tions reported; in 1906: 1,801. In 1916 it had 199, 017 members reported; in 
1906: 172,728. In 1916 it had a reported church property value of $8,024,832; 
in 1906:°$4,538,013. .In 1916 it had a church property debt of $624,597; in 
1906: $232,123. In 1916 church parsonages were valued at $2,021, 275: in 1906: 
$1,111,745. In 1916 the average number of members nex organization reporting 
was 91; in 1906: 96. In 1916 there were 18 Negro church organizations in the | 
State; in 1906: 38. In 1916 there were (among 1,883 of 2,180 church organiza- 
tions reporting) 78,974 male and 92,952 female church members. 
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Seventh Day Adventist 26 
Assemblies of God — 31 
Northern Baptist Conv. 65 
Negro Baptists 3 
Chris. and Miss. Alliance 4) 
Christian Scientist 18 
Church of God > Si 
Church of God (Anderson) 5 
Church of God (Tomlinson) 4 
Church of the Nazarene 19 
Congreg'n and Christian 169 
Disciples of Christ 13 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Evangelical Church 25 


- Hephzibah Faith Miss. Assoc. 3 
Federated Churches at | 
Society of Friends (Orth.) 3 
Jewish Congregations | 3 
Latter Day Saints 3 
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Lutheran Free Church 18 
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Organi- ‘fotdl No. of Total Scholars 


Denominations zations Members Edifices Valtic in. Sun. S. 
Finnish Ap. Luth. Ch. of Am. 5 814 Z 34200 15 
Finnish Ev. Luth. Ch. of Am 4 335 3 10,000 49 
Danish Ev. Luth,. Ch. of Am. 4 620 4 16,509 155 
Gen. Con., Mennonite Che, Am 7 1,525 7 39,900 357 
a Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites 5 476 ie 3,200 398 
Krimmer Mennonite Br.-Gem. 4 464 4 32,500 700 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ 3 82 1 37,250 124 
Free Methodist Ch. of Am. 15 438 10 25, 350 709 
Methodist Episcopal Ch. .° 182 23,928 180 1,951,700 18,497 
: Wesleyan Methodist Che, Am. 13 621 10 46, 650 605 
| _  Intn*l Pentecostal Assem.'. 3 146 2 3,050 196 
Presbyterian Ch., U.S.A. -° 102 10,933 56 1,007,000 8,600 
Orthodox Presbyterian 8 "897 3 12,200 167 
Protestant Episcopal Ch. 70 8,269 62 556, 150 1,825 
Christian Reformed Church 12 3,011 12 145,800 874 
| Reformed Ch. in America 27 2,616 25 75,200 2,208 
Roman Catholic Church 370 89,00} 200) 4, aloes 4,865 
| Salvation Army 10 877 9 109, 307 1,184 
| Ev. Free Ch. of America 5 274 5 34,000 510 
! Ev. Miss. Cove Ch. of Am. 10 295 10 31, 700 — 419 
| Ch. of the Un. Breth. in Chr. 3 204 3 10,500 149 
| All other denominations  . 15  -1,092 8 if; 40,100 rere: 
| : 
Total all denominations 19242 16-5602 1 aS e13F aad 100, 487 


(Copied from Religious Bodies: 1936, Vol. I., pp. 286-289, Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1941.) 
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‘Midway between the federal census dates, South Dakota took a state 
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census until the effort ceased after 1945. For the first time this census 
in 1915 asked for infozrmation about people‘s church affiliations. The 
1915 census states: “It does not attempt to show the actual membership of 
the various churches but each person was permitted to indicate to what 
church he is affiliated. This includes the non-member children of church 
members and many persons who belong to church societies but are not in 
regular membership. The remarkable feature of the table is that nearly 
one-half of the entire population of the state do not profess affiliation 
: with any church organization." 

In the tabulation below, the eight denominations having more than 
10,000 affiliates are arranged in the order of their numerical size. The 
remainder are arranged in alphabetical order. The marked decrease from 


1935 to 1945 is largely accounted for by emigration from the state. In 
1930 the state's population was 692,549; by 1940 it had dropped nearly 


50,000 to 642,961. 
680,514, 


351. 


In 1950 it went up to 652,740 and in 1960 it was 


Denomination 1915 1925 1935 1945 
Lutheran 120,949 151,913 165, 836 147,948 
Roman Catholic 78, 769 97,214 114,941 91,635 | 
Methodist 52,639 80,018 76, (67 65,577 
Presbyterian 21,699 29,585 32,800 26,579 
Congregational 18, 904 31, 726 35, 700 26, 150 
Baptist 16,228 19, 769 21,193 17,001 
Episcopal 9,239 11,538 12,233 le i1 

Reformed 10, 169 12,169 11,539 10,592 
Adventist 1,858 2,679 egtio 1,616 
Christian Science 1,343 1,774 1,816 }, 4: 
Christian 6,250 on (Pt) Ome 4,062 
Dunkard 85 (ae ania a0 
Evangelical 4,00] 5,240 6, 109 5,216 
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Denomination 


Greek Catholic 
Mennonite 
Salvation Army 
United Brethren 
Unitarian 
Universalists 
Unclassified Protestants 
Other Churches 

% of others 
None 
Not Recorded 

% Not Recorded 


STATE TOTAL, Census 


(Copied from S.D. State Census as of 1915, 1925, 1935, and 1945.) 
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Various Census Data in 1870 


The federal census of 1870 gave church statistics for five counties in 
Dakota Territory. Four were in what is now South Dakota: Union, Lincoln, 
Clay, and Yankton, Pembina was in North Dakota, near the Canadian boundary. 

Listed are 17 church organizations, with 10 edifices, having 2,800 "sit- 
tings" and property worth $16,300. Of the 17, 15 were in South Dakota, two 
being in Pembina County. 

Of the 17 church organizations, the Baptists had two, the Congregation- 
alists one with 200 sittings, the Episcopalians had two with 350 sittings, 
the Lutherans had three with 900 sittings, the Methodists had five with 500 
sittings, and the Roman Catholics had four with 850 sittings. Of the 850 
sittings, 250 were in Pembina County and 600 in Union County. No sittings 


were given for the Baptists, who had an organization in Clay and one in Yank- 


ton County. 
The Congregationalists had an organization in Yankton County. The Epis- 


' copalians had one in Clay County with 200 sittings, and one in Yankton County 


with 150 sittings. The Lutherans had two in Union County with 800 sittings, 
and one in Yankton County with 100 sittings. The Methodists had one each in 
Clay, Lincoln, and Yankton counties, and two in Union County with 500 sittings. 

Clay County thus had four organizations and one edifice (Episcopal). 
Union County had five organizations and five edifices. Yankton County had 
five organizations and three edifices. Lincoln County had one organization 
but no edifice was listed. 

No organizations and no edifices were listed for the Indians but organ- 
izations are known to have existed, one at Flandreau and four in northeastern 
South Dakota. 

The census revealed 16 clergymen in Dakota Territory. Of these, i] were 
born in the United States, one in British America, one in Scotland, two in 
France, and one in Scandinavia. Most of these 16 lived in South Daketa and 
a few may have been inactive in the ministry, or temporarily so. 

In the territory also were 23 lawyers, 36 government officials, 20 phys- 


icians and surgeons, 20 teachers, 1937 soldiers, 148 domestic servants, 38 


hotel and restaurant proprietors and employees, 216 laborers, 204 engaged in 
trade and transportation, and others, including 2522 engaged in agriculture. 
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The 1870 census showed a total popula- 
tion in Dakota Territory of 14,18] persons, 
excluding Indians as a whole who, by them- 
selves totaled 27,520. The 14,18] were div- 


_ided into 9366 native-born and 4815 foreign- 


born persons. These were scattered over the 
territory as shown at the right. Counties 
with an asterisk, thus*, were larger or much 
larger than at present. 

Of the 9366 persons born in the United 
States, 8275 were white, 92 were Negroes, 
999 were considered civilized Indians. 

Of the 27,520 Indians, 1200 were "out 
of tribal relations" (perhaps largely half- 
breeds), leaving 26,320 who were leading a 
"nomadic" life. 

The “unorganized portions" of the terri- 
torn consisted of Cheyenne, Grand River, Ft. 
Sully and their vicinities. These had a to- 


tal population of 1031, of whom 541 were na- 


tive whites and 490 were foreign whites. 


Native 

born 
Bonhomme 392 
Brookings* 15] 
Buffalo* 183 
Chas. Mix* Liss 
Clay 1755 
Devel* | 2a 
Hutchinson*® ge 
Jayne*(Turner) 5 
Lincoln* 476 
Minnehaha* 200 
Pembina (N.D.)801 
Todd* 229 
Union 2503 
Yankton 1356 


Unorganized 1133 
portions D,T. 


Ae 


9366 
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Foreign 
born 


There were also 22 Negroes at Ft. Sully and one at Grand River and vicinity. 
Union County was divided into townships as follows: Big Sioux with 388 
persons, Brule Creek with 600, Civil Bend with 570, Elk Point with 775, Jef- 


ferson with 616, and Sioux Valley with 5568, 


Yankton County had 540 living east of the James River, 55 north of it, 


and 155 west of it. The town had 737. 


The 1870 census stated there were 274 white persons living in Dakota 
Territory who were born in the "states" and 1352 born in the territories. 


Of the 274 whites, 89 were born in Iowa, 53 in Minnesota, 30 in Missouri, 
26 in Nebraska, 17 in Kansas, and from one to I] in 13 other states. 


Of the 


1352 whites born in the territories, 1307 were born in Dakota Territory, 31 


in Wyoming Territory, and from one to six in five other territories. 
In 1870 there were 9,726 volumes in Dakota Territory. 
ly owned. Four were Sabbath School libraries, having 550 volumes. 


Most were private- 
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The chief sources used in this work, arranged somewhat in the order 
of their importance, are as follows: | 
. The South Dakota ristorical Collections. Yolume 23 indexes all pre~ 
ceding volumes. See 1:247-255; 7:356; 20:281-356; 25:47-82:; etc. 
Kingsbury, George W., history of Dakota Territory. Clarke, Chicago, 
1915. 5 volumes; volume 3, pages 943-973 is on "Religious Organizations". 
Riggs, Stephen R., Mary and I; Forty Years with the Sioux. Boston, 
1680. Deals with Indian mission work at Lac qui Parle and in Dakota. 
Robinson, Doane, History of South Dakota. B.F. Bowen & Co., 1904. 
Chapters 19, 29, 93, 94-101 in volume 1 are good on al! early churches. 
Shanafelt, T.M., The Baptist History of South Dakota. Sioux Falls, 
1899. This is the best source on the subject. 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. These annual reports 
tell much of the progress of Indian mission work in Dakota Territory. 
Duratschek, Sister Mary Claudia, Crusading Along Sioux Trails, a His- 
‘tory of the Catholic Indian Missions of South Dakota. 1947. Also, The 
Beginnings of Catholicism in South Dakota. 1943, Best.on the subject. 
Slaughter, Linda W., “Leaves from Northwestern History," Collections 
of the State Historical Society of North Dakota, (1901), 1:224 ff. Genin. 
De Smet, Pierre Jean, Western Missions and Missionaries: A Series of 
Letters, New York, 1863. This is good on his and Hoecken*s activities. 
“The Reminiscences of James Eolt, A Narrative of the Emmett Company,” 
Utah Historical Quarterly, 1955, 13:1-33, Deals with the colony of 1845, 
Ravoux, A., Reminiscences, Memoirs, and Lectures. St. Paul, 1690. 
' Also "The Labors of Mgr. A. Ravoux among the Sioux or Dakota Indians, 
from the fall of the year 1841 to the spring of 1844." 
The Monthly South Dakotan. Volumes 1~7 (1898-1904). 

' Andreas* Historical Atlas of Dakota. 1884. Early county histories. 
Lounsberry, Clement. A., Early History of North Dakota. New York, 
1919, Chapters 35, 39, and 40 are on Methodists, Catholics, Presbyterians. 

Peterson, E.F., Historical Atlas of South Dakota. 1904. 
Folwell, William Watts, A History of Minnesota. St. Paul, 1921. 4 
volumes; vols. 1 and 2 have much on the Sioux Outbreak and Missions. 
Barton, Winifred W., John P. Williamson, a Brother to the Sioux. 
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INDEX 


This is an index of churches, boards, bodies, circvits, colleges, con- 
ferences, convocaticns, councils, denominations, mission societies, minist- 
ers, priests, presbyteries, publications, religious orders, societies, syn- 
ods, theological seminaries, etc. 

It is also an index of places: counties, coteaus, creeks, dams, forts, 
lakes, regions, rivers, towns, etc. 

Finally, it is a general index of books, expeditions, forts, fur com- 
panies, Indian tribes, ministers, priests, nationality groups, persons, 
Steamships, etc. 


Aberdeen 95 101 104 106 Abstinence 94 Adelescat 43 Adrian, Minn. 94 


. Adventists, Seventh Day 92 109 110 115 Akron 79 $0 Alaska 44 Allen, Rev. 


Caleb M. 105 American Baptist Eome Mission Society 91 American Baptist 
Publication Society 92 American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
4 American Board of Home Missions 106 American Fur Co. 12 23 27 Anawang- 
mane, Simon 65 Anderson, J.A. 100 Andover Seminary 83 Andreas, Alfred 34 
35 Apostolic Missionary 93 Argot 23 Arikaras 1 2 29 Armstrong, Moses K. 
36 112 Ascension 60 Ash, Henry C. 95 Ashley, Rev. Edward 108 112 Ashley 
expedition 2 Associated Mission of Dakota 107 Astor, Mrs. John J. 108 
Atkinson, Henry & Mary Houston 33 Augustana College 102 Augustana Synod 101 
Badlands 19 30 32 Bailey, Dana R. 34 Baird, Rev. A.K. 105 Baptism, 
first 12 Baptist Church, first 79 Baptist History of Sonth Dakota, The 81 
Baptist Home Mission Society 92 Raptists 71-76 78 79 81 90-92 109 115 
Barton, Winifred W. 56 61 Sateman, Rev. C.A. 78 Bazile Creek 62 67 68 
3eadle Co. 95 113 Beadle, Gen. W.H.H. 85 97 98 Eegg, Rev. Wm. 110 Bell, 
Rev. J.B. 96 Bell, Rev. J.D. 83 B3ell, Rev. W.S. 99 102 Bellevue, Neb. 23 
26 31 Beloit, Iowa 102 Beloit, Wis. 69 71 Benedictine Crder 11 Bergen 109 


_ Bergen Church 42 Bible 2.5 10 30-32 Bible women 57 Big Bend Dam S50 55 92 


93 Big Bend River 11 19 28 Big-Fire, Peter 65 66 68 Big Sioux River 8 9 
13 23 26 28 31 34 35 43 60 61 76 86 Big Sioux Valley 42 94 97 101 Big 
Springs 78 90 Big Stone City 110 Big Stone Lake 2-4 7 12 45 48 65 Bird. . 
Woman, see Sakakawea .Bishop Seabury Mission 64 Blackburn, Rev. Wm. 106 
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Dakota City 87 Dakota Collegiate Institute 91 Dakota Convocation 107 
Dakota Hall 39 Dakota Indians, see Sioux Dakota (or Sioux) language 10 12 
Dakota Territory 38 39 43 47 49 50°54 58 71 78 88 102 109 Dakota University 
104 Daley, Rev. C.M. 66 Danes 41 109 Daneville 78. Davenport, Iowa 54 62 
Davenport, steamer 57 63 Day Co. 95 113 Daymon, Fr. 87 Deadwood 91 93 97 
103 108 Decorah, Iowa 41 100 Dell Rapids 79 80 90 105 107 De Smet, Fr. 
Pierre Jean 10 12 16 18-23 26-29 33 44 49 50 92-94 112 Deuel Co. 2 6 10 1138 
Devel, Jacob 36 Diebitsch, General 21 Disciples of Christ 33 101 115 
Doescher, Rev. J. 101 Dolliver, Rev. R.H. 103 Dorsey, Rey. Owen J. Dry- 
wood Lakes 60 63 70 Pubuque 112 Duluth, Minn. 49 Dunkards 110 115 Durat- 
schek, Sister Bary Claudia, 0.S.B, 11 43 

Eagle, Ceief 15 Early History of North Dakota 33 Eckols, Rev. 106 
Eden 107 Edmunds, Gov. Newton 73 Effinger, Rev. John BR. 111 &hnamane, Ar- 
temas 66 68 Elk Point 37 38 41 42 75-79 86 90 96 102 109 111 Ellis, Rev. 
Edward 90 91 Emanuel Church (German Lutheran) 10] Emanuel Creek 91 Emmett, 
James 12-15 Episcopalians 1 9 33 37-40 52 62-64 68 72 76 61 82 106 107 109 
1:6 Epstein, Rev. i12, Epworth League 104 Evangelical Association 115 
Evangelical Congregational Churches of Dakota, General Association 96 116 

Fargo 47 Faulk Co. 10 113 Father Mathew’s Total Abstinence Society 94 
Fielder, Rev. im. 103 Findlay $5 Findiay, Rev. T.M, 105 Fisk, Rev. 97 
Flandreau 2 33 34 60 64 Flynn, Rev. T.A. 95 Folwell, Kev. Wm. W. 51 52 54 
55Foresters, Catholic Order of 11 Fort Abercrombie 45 59. Fort Atkinson 2 
Fort Bennett 107 Fort Benton 32 33 Fort Bouis 8 11 19 22 28 93 Fort Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 29 Fort Lookout 10 Fort Manuel 3 Fort Pierre 1 2 6-12 16 18 19 
23 26 28 30 32 35 36 65 92 93 Fort Randall 44 50 56 102 Fort Sisseton (Wad- 
sworth) 51 59 62 65-68 80 Fort Snelling 3 4 51-54 63 Fort Sully 50 69 89 
81 105 Fort Thompson 50 55 59 69 70 Fort Wadsworth, see Fort Sisseton Fort 
Union 18 32 Fort Vermillion 11-16 18 23 25 26 31 34 Foster, James S. 97 
Four Bears, Chief 11 Freedman’s Aid Society 104 Freeman, Rev. G.W. 77-79 
French Canadians 1 2 10 15-17 27 29 French Language 5 12 30 45 Friends 110 
115 Fuller, A.G. 62 Fuller's Hall 84 Fullmer, Elder John S. 14 Fur Trade. 
& Traders 1-5 11-13.15 23 27 

Gardner, Abbie 33 Gass, Patrick 1 Gayville 41 79 General Conference 
Mennonites 110 Genin, Fr. Jean Baptiste Marie 44-49 68 German Baptist Con-. 
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ference 91 German Lutheran 101 German Reformed Church 111 Germans 27 110 
111 Glass, Hugh 2 Glendennen, Rev. Geo. 110 Goodwill 71 Gore, Rev. Albert 
72 74 75 90 112 Grace, Bishop 44 93 Grand Forks 45 47 Grand River & Sioux 
Agency 49 50 70 94 Grant Co. 111 113 Great Bend 92 93 Great Lakes 44 Green 
Bay, Wis. 38 Green Island 96 Greenwood 40 59 63 64 Grey, Rev. W.B.D. 99 © 
Griffiths, L.M. 36 Groton 106 Guay, Rev. F.X. 94 

Haes, Rev. 0. 42 Haire, Fr. R.W. 95 Hancher, Dr. J.W. 104 Hand Co. 10 
114 Hannibal, Mo. 55 Hansen, Elder J.J. 109 Hanson, Maj. Joseph R. 36 Hare, 
Bishop Wm. Hobart 107-109 112 Harmelink, Rev. 0. 111 Harper‘s Magazine 94 
Harris, Rev. Fred 102 Harrison 111 Hartford Beach 12 Hartsough, Rev. Lewis 
103 Batton, Wm.S. 26 Hayworth, Major 99 Hazelwood Mission Station 51 Henry 
(Ongee), Chief 13 15 Higbee, Col. 84 Hill City Fill, Rev. Wm. T. 79 80 90 
Hinman, Lyman 16 Hinman, Mary 64 Einman, Rev. Samuel D. 52 55 62-64 107 
Hiscox, Rev. E.T. 78 Historical Atlas of Dakota 34 History of Dakota Terri- 
tory 34 History of Minnesota 5] FEistory of Minnehaha County 34 History of 
South Dakota 35 39 Hoadley, Rev. J. 104 Hoecken, Fr. Christian 10 23 25 26 
2793 Holp, Rev. 97 Holt, James 13 15 Home Missionary Society 76 76 8] 
Home Mission Society of Neb. & Dakota 90 Hope Station 105 Hopkins, Robert 
53 54 65 67 Hot Springs 91 104 Hott, Rev. J.E, 111 Houston, Wm. 34 Howard, 
Hon. Wm. A. 98 Hoyt, Anna & Elizabeth 39 Hoyt, Rev. Dr. Melancthon 34 37-40 
72 106 112 Hubbard, Rev. 97 Huggins, Alex. G. 4-6 9 65 Hughes Co. 10 113 
Hunting, Rev. S.D. 111 Hurlbutt, Rev. E.H. 79 Hurley 79 Huron 95 101 103: 
104 106 111 Huron College 106 Hutchinson Co. 110 114 Hutterites 110 Hyde 
County 10 114 

Ichadooze, Titus 66 Idaho 105 Jilinois 11] Indian Convocation 107 
‘ Indian churches 102 Indian wars 102 Indiana 38 Ingham, Rev. S.W. 34 42 102 
112 Yowa 33 54 73 86 100 Iowa City 13 Iowa Synod 105 Iowa Valley 13 Ink- 
pa River 6 Ireland, Bishop 94 Irish 27 Iron Heart 46 Italians 27 Itewak- 
inyan, Chief 6-8 

Jacobson, Rev. Abraham 41 100 Jacanes River, see James James (Dakota: 
& Jacques) River 6 7 11 12 23-26 40-42 56 60 66 70 78 92:97 100 110 James 
River Baptist Association 91 92 Janton, see Yankton Indians Jefirerson 43 
44 50 93 Jesuit Order 10 11 Jewish 34 Johnson, Rev. G.J. 77 Judson, Rev. 
L.P. 71 73-75 90 Judson, Rev. T.H. 79 90 : 
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_' Kalamazoo College 74 Kansas 23 101 Kansas City 32 Kansas River 23 
Kennedy, Cornelia B. 89 90 Kettle Lakes 60 Kingsbury Co. 33 114 Kingsbury, 
Geo. W. 11 12 34 36 37 41 42 Kinikanpi 7 8 Knauf, Rev. C.F. 94 Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren 110 Krizek, Rev. Fr. 94 Krohn, Rev. J. 41 42 100 Kup- 
pens, Fr, F.X. 50 : 
LaBarge Island 86 88 Lac Gui Parle 4-10 60 65 71 LaFramboise, Joseph 
& Julia 2 71 fake 100 Lake Co. 33 95 110 114 Lake Xampeska 35 67 Lake 
* Madison 91 Lake of the Two Woods, see Chanonpa Lake Traverse 3 12 33 45 48 
“49 65 67 68 Larpenteur, Chas. Latter-day Saints, see Mormons Lead 97 103 
108 Leaf Village Band, see Wahpeton. Leavenworth, Henry 33 Lechleitner, 
Rev. Ferd. 93 LeClere, Rev. Geo. F. 105 Legislative Council 74 Lennox 105 
111 Leroy, see Akron Lessell, Rev. E.K. 108 Lewis & Clark Expedition 1 3 
L'fiver, Fr. 94 Lincoln Co. 42 90 101 107 114 Lindsey, Rev. 97 Lisa, Man- 
uel 3 Livingston, Rev. E.P. 111 Livingston, Mrs. Eda F. 39 Lodi 78 90 111 
Lonegan, Fr. John 93 112 Long 3uffalo 9 Long Follow 60 68 Long, Stephen ER. 
3 Loras, Bishop 11 Lonnsberry, C.A. 33 Lutheran Normal School 102 Luther- 
ans 40-42 99-102 109 116 Lyman, Albert T. 99 Lymer, Dr. E.E, 104 Lyons 44 
Mackey, Rev. & Mrs. Elkanah 32 33 Madison 95 104 105 110 Maher, Rev. 
Wm. M. 94 Mandan Indians 16 22 Manitou of War 21 .Mankato 51-54 56 Marion 
101 105 Marseilles 44 Marshall, Minn. 61 Marshalltown, Iowa 13 Marslin, 
Wm. 34 Martin, Abbot 94 Martin, Rev. Chas. D. 34-37 105 112 Marty, Rt. Rev. 
Martin 94-96 112 Mary and I 4 65 Maryland 32 Mary, Virgin 25 Mass, first 
92 Masters, Henry 34 Mauvaise Terre, see Badlands Mazakute, Rev. Panl 64 
Mazawakinyanna, Louis 67 103 McCook Co. 111 McCready, Wm. 99 McHenry, Jas. 
105 McIntire, Rev. J.J. 90 112 McKee, Rev. C:H. 92 cee: Rev. Edward 
31° McLeod, Martin & Marie Elizabeth 12 Meckling 100 WMedary 34 42 100 
Meester, Fr. P.J. 50 Melcher, Rev. E.F. 101 Members, Statis Stics of 113-116 
Menno 95 Mennonite Brethren 110 Mennonites 110 11] 116 WMensing, Mgr. 96 
Meredith, Rev. E.B. 91 Metcalf, Rev. 102 Methodists 2 37 42 43 54 1 84 86- 
88 102-104 109 110 116 Michigan 2 38 74 75 Miner 83 Miner Co. 95 114 
Miner, Deacon Ephriam 8] Minnehaha Co. 90 94 100 101 107 110 114 Minnesota 
2410 44 47 50 51 54 63 96 105 110 Minnesota River 2-4 6 33 45 48 50 51 
Minnesota Synod 105 Missionary Herald 6 Mission Hill 97 100.10] Mississip- - 
pi River 3 Missouri 78 Missouri River 2-3 7.9 11 13 15 16 18 23 24 26.28 
30 32 33 35 37 39-41 43 44 49 54 55 60 63 65 69 70 75 77 80.97 Missouri Sy- 
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nod Lutherans 101 Missouri Valley 98 Mitchell 101 104 Mitchell, Rev. Bene 
nett 102 104 Mobridge 2 Monree 111 Montana 32 49 105 Montana Historical 
Collections 33 Montgomery, Rev. Marshall F. 39 Montevideo 51 Moody Co..95 
114 Moreau River 43 Mormons 12-16 34 110 115 Morrison, Rev. P.B. 107 
Mueller, Rev. Andrew 101 Mulholland Hotel 42 Myron, Servert 40 

Naes, Rev. 0. 100 Naesse, Rev. John J. 42 101 Nauvoo, Iil., 13 14 16 
Nebraska 16 43 67 71 86 87 93 100 101 Nebraska, Diocese of 38 Mebraska Ter- 


, ritory 37 Negro 1 30 Nelson, Peter 100 Netherlands-111 New England 83 


New Ulm, Minn. 37 New York 83 New York Freeman's Jovrnal 48 Niobrara Agency 
54 61-64 66 107 Niobrara, Bishop of 108 Niobrara River 19 58 59 65 67 Noble, 
Mrs. Alvin 33 Norcross, Rev. L.P. 97 112 North Dakota 3 16 18 29 49 105 
North Dakota, Collections of the State Historical Society of 44 Northerner 
steamer 55 Northwest Iowa Conference 90 102 103 Norwegian Augustana Synod 
101 102 Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of Dakota Territory 100 101 
Norwegian Synod 102 Norwegians 41 101 102 Notson, Rev. G.T. 42 43 

Ogden, David B. 103 Oglala Indians 19 20 29 30 92 O'Gorman, Rt. Rev. 
Dr. 93 112 96 Ohio 111 Olivet 110 CGmaha, Meb. 67 93 Omaha Kettle, Chief 
45 46 Qngee (Henry), Chief 13 15 Ordway 110 Ordway, John 1 104 Osage Ind- 
ians 30 Ottawa Indian 2 : 

Paine, Rev. Jason L. 43 Painted Bear, Chief 30 Panken, Fr. J. 49 50 
Paris 44 Parker 79 104 105 111 Parker, Donald Dean 102 Paschal 20 21 Path. 
to the House of God 11 Paustian, Erwin C. 42 Pawtucket, R.I. 83 85 Paze, 
Adam 67 Peabody, Eelen 109 Pembina 23 38 75 Fennsylvania 74 Peterson, Rev. 
J. 7 Peterson, Rev. W.S. 105 Phifer, Rev. W.D. 103 Philadelphia 74 Pick- 
ett, Rev. JW. 97 Pierce, Pres. F. 2 Pierre 106 109 Pierre College 106 
Pilgrim Church 59 61-63 68 Pine Ridge Reservation 99 Pius IX, Pope 21 92 
Platte River 30 Plum Creek 91 Ponca Indians 22 92 107 Fond, Edward & wife 


58 Pond, Gideon 53 63 66-68 Pond, Mrs. Mary Frances 71 Pond, S.W. 5 105 


Portlandville, see Akron Pottawatomies 18 Prairie du Chien, Wis. 2 Prayers, 
first 1-35 9 10 Presbyterian Board of Christian Extension, Philadelphia 37 
Presbyterian Board of Education 37 Presbyterian Chronicle 105 Presbyterian 
University of Southern Dakota 106 Presbyterians 1 2 4 5 31-36 50°51 53 59 62 
65 66 84 105 106 111 116 Presbytery of Dakota 51 58 59 105 106 Presbytery 

of Newcastle, Md. 32 Princeton Theological Seminary 30-32 Prison Church 62 
Protestant Episcopal, see Episcopal Protestants 10 35 36 115 116 Publication 
Society 77 Purvis, Rev. F. 91 112 Guebec 1 CGuakers (Friends) 110 115 
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Randahl, Rev. J.H. 101 Rapaho Indians 30 Rapid City 91 92 Ravndahl 
41.42 Ravoux, Fr. Augustine 10-12 33 52 92 112 Rector, Fr. 86 87 Redfield 
33 101 Redfield, Major A.B. 40 Red Cloud & War 93 99 RedFish, Chief 19 20 
Red Iron 46 Red River 47 44 Redwood 52 60 Reed, Rev. 43 Reformed Church 
111 116 Reformed Presbyterian Church 1]1 Reitzel, Rev. 97 Renville, Dan- 
iel 65 67 Renville, John B. 60 61 65 68 Renville, Joseph 45 6 10 Riddie, 
Isaac 12 15 Richland 107 Richmond 86 Riggs, Rev. Alfred L. 63 69 96 99 
105 112 Riggs, Mary 4 69 Riggs, Rev. T.L. 105 112 Riggs, Rev. Stephen Re- 
turn 4-6 9 10 53 54 58-61 65-70 105 112 Ring, Rev. P.A. 78 90 Ripon, Wis. 
81 Robert Campbell Jr. steamboat 43 Robinson, Doane 9 35 37 39 40 50 Rob- 
inson, Dr. LeLorme 50 Robinson, Miss 36 Rockerville 97 Rockwood, Rev. J.E. 
75 78 90 Rocky Mountains I3 16 27 Roman Catholics 3 10-12 33 43 44 46 48 
49 52 73 92-96 109 115 Rome 49 Rosebud Reservation 99 Rosen, Fr. 95 Ross, 
W.H. 64 107 Roy, Dr. J.E. 85 Rugby School Sermons 31 Russians 110 ‘Ryan, 
Fr. J.M. 44 Ryan, Fr. T. 44. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Yankton 95 Sacred Heart, Convent of, Chicago 34 
“Sacred Heart, Mission 46 Sakakawea (Bird Woman) 3 Salvation Army 104 Sand 
Lake 11 12 Sando, Rev. 0.0. 101 St. Ange steamboat 27 28 St. Elizabeth's 
School 107 St. Helena, Neb. 44 St. John, Neb. 34 St. John's Church 39 40 
St. John*s School 107 St. Joseph, Mo. 22 23 3155 St. Louis, Mo. 1 3 10 11 
1D 22-21.28 50 St. Mary's 107 “St. Olaf 427100: (St, Paul, Minn: 53 55 56°93°- 
94 112 St. Paul's School 107 St. Peter’s Church 93 St. Peter, Minn. 11 35 
65 69 St. Peter®s River, see Minnesota River St. Thomas Church of Sioux 
City 39 Salem 111 Salvation Army 116 Santee Agency 107 Santee Indians 9 
18 54-59 61 63 64 68 69 71 107 Santee Mormal Training School 63 66° Scandi- 
‘ navian Adventists 109 110 Scandinavian Baptist Association 91 110 Scandin- 
avian Lutherans 101 Scandinavians 40-42 91 101 110 Scotch Covenanters 62 
Scotland 95 105 106 Scotland Academy 106 Scots 1 ScoutsCamp 51 62 65 .66 
Scouts Church 60 65 Secome, Fr. 96 Semple, Rev. Logan J. 106 112 Seventh 
Day Adventists 92 109 110 Shanafelt, Rev. Thomas M. 81 91 92 Sheehan, Rev. 
Geo. 95 Sheldon, Rev. Stewart 86 96-98 112 Shelton, Rev. 97 Sibley's Army 
5S] Siemsen, Rev. D. 111 Sill‘s Seminary, Miss 71 Sioux Agency 63 Sioux 
City, Iowa 23 26 38 39 49 50 67-69 75-78 37 102 Sioux Falls 12 34 42 80 86 
91 93 96 98 99 101-104 106-112 Sioux Falls College 91 Sioux (Dakota) Indi- 
ans 2-7 9-23 26 28-30 33-35 40 Meee 59 65 67 68 80 81 92 Sioux Language 45 
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103 Sioux Mission 93 Sioux Outbreak of 1862 51 59 62 63 Sioux River, see 
Big Sioux River Sioux Valley, see Big Sioux Valley Sioux Valley Association 
91 92 Sisseton Indians 60 65-67 71 108 Sissetonwans 47 Sitting Bull 46-49 
94 Skillman, Rev. W.J. 106 Slaughter, Mrs. Linda W. 44 47-49 ‘Smith,. Rev. 
Henry Heston 103 112 Smith, Jedediah Strong 2 43 102 Smith, Joseph 13 
Smithsonian Institution 32 Smutty Bear, Chief 43 Soloman 68 Sommereisen, 
Rev. V. 93 Southern Baptist Convention 91 Southern Dakota Baptist Associa-~ 
tion 79 90 91 Spaniards 1 3 Spearfish 97 Spearfish Academy 97 Spink Co. 
10 33 95 110 115 Spirit Lake Massacre 33 Split Rock 42 100 Spotted Tail, 
Chief, Agency, and Reservation 94 99 108 Springfield 59 97 Standing Rock 


94 107 . Stanley, Gen. 99 Statistics, Church 6 by Counties 113-116 Statuary 


Hall 66 Stegeman, Rev. Abram 111 Stevens, Dr. 76 105 Stone, Rev. H.C. 91 
Struck~by-the-Ree, Chief 43 44 Sturgis 95 Sully Co. 10 115 Surveying 112 
Swan Lake 94 95 105 109 Swedenborgian 34 Swedish Baptist Church of Big 


Springs 78 Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church 101 Sweet Corn, Chief 46 48 © 


Swift, Rev. Henry 107 Swiss 27 110 


Tabor 94 Tache, Bishop 47 Talbot, Rev. Joseph C. 106 112 Tatanka Ya- © 


tanka, see Sitting Bull Taylor, Rev. E.E.L. 78 Teton Indians 9 48 70 105 
Thompson, Clark W. 54 Thompson, Col. 58 Thompson, Sister 77 Thrall, Rev. 
97 109 Thunder Face, see Itewakinyan, Chief Tiberius, Bishop of 94 Titon- 
wans 47 Titus 69 70 Todd, Gen. J.3.S. 34 37 84 102 Translations 31 32 
Trecy, Fr. Jeremiah F. 43 44 Trimble 97 True Dutch Reformed Church 111 
Turkey 81 Turkey Creek 97 Turner Co. 105 107 111 115 Tuve, Anthong G. 

102 Twin Cities 33 Tyndall 91 


U.S. Court, Third Judicial District 37 Ulvan 100 Union Army 51 Union © 
Co. 37 43 74 86 90 100 109 110 112 115 Union R.R. 7 Unitarian Church 111 


United Brethren 11] 116 United Presbyterians 116 Unitarians 116 Univer- 
salist Church 111 Valley Springs 99 Vangen District 42 100 Vannice, Sarah 
A. 58 Verendrye 1 Vermillion 10 12 13 36-38 4] 42 50 75-79 86 90 91 96 97 


99 100-102 105 107 109 112 Vermillion Post, see Fort Vermillion Vermillion - 
River & Valley 10 37 40 77 92 93 105 Vicarate Apostolic of Dakota 94 Volga © 


106 
Wahpeton Indians 5 66 67 Wakefield, Rev. Ira 103 111 Walla Walla, 
Wash. 33 Walshtown 95 War of 1812 3 Ward, Rev. Joseph B. and wife 83-85 
96-99 112 Ware, Rev. G.G. 108 Washington, D.C. 66 67 Washtekicidapi (na- 
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tive church) 60 Wasuitsiapa, see Sweet Corn Watertown 67 99 101 104 Water- 
town, Wis. 38 Webb, Rev. J.N. 90 Welo, Rev. 101 Welsh Calvinistic Presby- 
terians 116 Welshmen 1 116 Wendt, Rev. J. 91 West, Emily J. 64 Weston, 
Deacon 77 Wheeler, Rev. C.H. 81 Wheeler, Mrs. S.A. 81 Whetstone Agency 50 
108 Whipple, Bishop 52 White Bull's Village 43 White Cross Movement 104 
White River 19 White Robes 108 Whitfield, Rev. A.J. 103 Whitfield, Rev. W. 
102 103 Whitney, Rev. E.B. 110 Wild Rice River 47 Williams, Rev. James 
103 Williams, Rev. Thomas M. 103 112 Williamson, Rev. John Poage 51-53 55- 
58 61 63 64 68-71 104 105 112 Williamson, Dr. Thomas Smith 4 5 10 51 53 55 
58 60 61 65-69 105 112 Willow 43 Winnebago Indians 2 55 56 Wisconsin 38 
82 Woman's Baptist Home Mission Society 92 Woman's Board of Missions of the 
Interior 99 Woman's Christian Temperance Union 104 Women, first 32 Wood, 
Mrs. 85 Woodbury 87 Worthington, Minn. 79 Wyoming 29 101 

Yale College 38 97 Yale Dakota Band 97 Yankton 35 36 38 39 41-43 72 
- 73 75-79 81 82 87 90 93-103 107 109-112 Yankton Academy 62 97 Yankton Agen- 
cy 44 49 50 56 63 64 68 78 Yanktonais, see Sioux Yankton Church 86 Yank- 
ton College 85 98 Yankton County 13 34 42 100 101 107 112 115 Yankton In- 
dians 35 40 59 63 64 69 93 Yellow Medicine Mission Station 51 53 Yellow- 
stone keelboat 2 18 19 York, first Fegro 1 Young, Rev. FPenry St.G. 94 
Young, Rev. J.F. 79 Young Men's Christian Association 104 Young Women's 
Christian Association 104 Zwemer, Rev. F.J. lll 


INDEX OF STATISTICAL TABLES 

Immediately preceding the foregoing general index are the following 
statistical tables, arranged in the following chronological order: 
Church Statistics in 1890 ~ showing data by cownties and denominations: num- 
ber of organizations, church edifices, halls, seating capacity, value of 

Church property, church communicants or members. 
1906 Census of Religions Bodies - showing membership by.counties and bodies. 
(1916 Census of Religious Bodies - showing membership by counties and bodies. 
Church Statistics of 1936 ~ showing number of organizations per denomination, 

membership, number and value of church edifices, Sunday school members. 

State Census of Religious Affiliations, 1915-1945 - _ Showing church affilia- - 

tions for 1915, 1925, 1935, and’1945 for the main denominations. 
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